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THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 
When the family plays doubles on the 
the ingredients tennis court, there’s bound to be a 
C , 
of 7-Up are proudly stated on real contest. And between sets chilled 7-Up 
ang spr, the back of every bottle always scores because it really quenches 
Ras **Contains carbonated water, sugar, 
ri citric acid, lithia and soda cit- thirst. When you get that “fresh up” 
« rates. Flavor derived from lemon ie 
: and lime oils.” feeling, you know it likes you! 
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of These TEACHING AIDS 


|A¢ NO COST—In this SPECIAL 
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They Sell Regularly at *1 Each, 


but they are offered to you NOW at no cost if you 
SELECT ONE WHEN ORDERING THE INSTRUCTOR 
We know that the best way for you to 
"get-acquainted" with our ever-growing line of Aids to 
Better Teaching is to have one of them to examineand 


Magazine. 


work with in your own schoolroom. 


We're Repeating This Offer, 


first made in the May issue, so that every teacher may 
have an opportunity to select her gift Teaching Aid 
before the present school year ends. This enables us 
to make delivery immediately, if desired, or in ample 


time before school opens in the fall. 


It Wilk Pay You 


to get your order in now for THE IN- 
STRUCTOR. It will pay you big dividends 
by (1) making you the owner of one of 
these six fine Aids, (2) giving you prompt 
delivery of fall copies of THE INSTRUC- 
TOR when you need them urgently at the 
start of school, and (3) assuring you of 
being on the list to receive every idea- 
packed copy of the magazine throughout 
the entire school year. 


Send us the handy order form at the right 
today, so that your order may be entered 
promptly. You need not send payment on 
your subscription—or on any additional 
items ordered—until fall, after school has 
opened. 
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H. Book of the Cirees. A popular 
book on a popular subject. 
four pages, printed in hectograph ink, 


Twenty- 


picture in outline the traditional fea- 
tures of the big show, from Clown to 
Cowboy. Excellent material for the 
primary grades. 


2. Hectograph and Craft Book. Use- 
ful at each elementary-grade level. 
Sixteen pages dealing with such crafts 
as spatter and finger painting, clay 
modeling, and 
projects. Thirty-two pages of designs 


papier-mache, other 


printed in hectograph ink. 


3. Old World Maps. A brand-new 
book of 48 maps, printed in hecto- 
graph ink, featuring Europe, Asia, and 
Australia. On each map is a set of 
symbols which pupils may use to show 
the location of products, seas, rivers, 
mountains, and so forth. 


Yours—NOW or Next Fal 
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American birds, presented in full color. 


Pict 


acteristics. 
each bird. “Outline drawings, in hecto- 
graph ink, complete the study material. 


De Book of Farm Animals. Twenty- 
four attractive pages filled with out- 


scenes. Your pupils will find the draw- 
ings highly interesting, and you will 
discover that they may be used also 
to motivate study in related subjects. 


6. Program Selections. There are 46 
plays for auditorium or classroom pres- 
entation, 24 pages of music, and 20 


pag 
ing. 
for 


casion, and use. 
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Our Bird Neighbors. A book on 


nty-four of the more familiar North 


ures show markings and other char- 
Authentic information on 


drawings of farm animals and farm 
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[] 2 YEARS $7.00 


1 Charge it. | will pay 30 days after the subscription starts. 
Or [] Enclosed find payment in full as indicated _ sinidiaaeteialedaaiie a ee 
Also send, at once, WITHOUT COST TO ME, the Teaching Aid which | have checked below: 


[] Book of the Circus 


Or [| Old World Maps 


Or |) Farm Animals 


Or [|] Hectograph and Craft Book Or [| Our Bird Neighbors Or [1 Program Selections 


With this order you may purchase ADDITIONAL ITEMS from the above list 
at 80¢ per copy. Please remit cash with order on these additional items. 


[] | have checked 
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Post Office and Zone... 
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EACHERS, as a rule, look forward 
with zest and enthusiasm to the year 
ahead, because it promises them a 
chance to make a fresh start. No 
doubt you are planning to try better 
ways of helping children gain knowl- 
edge and skills, emotional stability, 
right attitudes and ideals, and better 
physical health. 

















HOW will THe INstructor assist 
you in accomplishing these purposes? 
It will provide you with learning materials, such as seatwork, 
stories, and visual aids, to use with children of all grade levels. 
It will present articles telling you how children may acquire 
skill in the tool subjects. Units of work in social studies will in- 
dicate how children can become acquainted with community 
life, transportation, communication, peoples of other nations, 
and other phases of social living. Science units will show how 
children can be provided with learning experiences in studying 
plant life, animal life, minerals, and such fields of physical 
science as astronomy, magnetism, and air pressure. Informa- 
tional articles and tests will offer additional help. 


THE INSTRUCTOR will present discussions and examples of 
how children can be encouraged to express themselves creative- 
ly, in writing, dramatics, music, and art. It will offer ideas for 
various kinds of work that children can do with their hands, 
such as drawing, clay modeling, woodworking, and other types 
of construction. It will reproduce on its cover each month a 
beautiful painting in full color, with art-appreciation material 
and color reproductions in miniature size. Some months a 
modern painting will be used; other months an old master- 
piece. Also in the field of appreciation is the page of poems, 
carefully selected from a variety of sources to appeal to chil- 
dren’s interests and give them enjoyment. 


ACTIVITIES will be reported in which children work together 
co-operatively and happily, share responsibilities, make deci- 
sions, and carry out their plans. Material about people in other 
countries, appearing in our pages, will help children realize 
that there are more similarities than differences between them- 
selves and children of other nationalities, creeds, and colors. 
Dramatizations published will bring out desirable understand- 
ings and attitudes. We also plan to present simple material 
dealing with the United Nations. 


THERE will be accounts of parent participation, in connection 
with the school lunch, trips and excursions, and so on; and of 
pupil participation in community activities. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
Looks Forward to 


TO PROMOTE better physical health among children we shall 
have units, stories, and plays on various phases of the subject. 
There will also be articles on nutrition, continuing the series 
which began earlier this year. 


THROUGH our Club Exchange, children develop correspond- 
ence with girls and boys in other parts of the United States, and 
sometimes in foreign countries. This promotes a friendly un- 
derstanding, a greater knowledge of geography, and interest in 
letter writing. (To appear in an early fall issue, notices should 
be sent us by June 15. See page 54 in the May 1948 issue for 
further data. ) 


BOOK reviews will continue to be offered to assist those who 
select books for children’s recreational reading, textbooks for 
classwork, and professional books for teachers. Busy teachers 
welcome the brief résumés of contents and feel secure in the 
knowledge that only worth-while books are listed. 


WHEN you have a problem that involves the methods of teach- 
ing a given subject, it may be consoling to know that you can 
write to an experienced teacher for help in solving that prob- 
lem. Your Counselor Service provides that opportunity. 


RECENTLY introduced, the 4-page department entitled “Spe- 
cially for Girls and Boys” will continue to furnish children with 
magic tricks, puzzles, simple craft ideas, science experiments, 
games, stunts, and so on. These pages can be enjoyed by the 
children without teacher supervision. 


TEACHERS who have come to appreciate the immediate use- 
fulness of Day by Day will be glad to know that these ideas on 
five different grade levels for every school day in the month 
will appear throughout the coming school year. 


TRAVEL is a wholesome way for teachers to relax, as well as 
to learn. The travel articles in Tue Instructor enable you to 
travel vicariously, and furnish you with facts and pictures to 
use in your classroom. 


IN ALL these ways THe INstructor plans to help you. Now 
how can you help THE Instructor? You can submit manu- 
scripts for our consideration (see page 4). You can write me, 
explaining what you would like to find in your magazine. And 
you can send me new ideas out of your experience. 


Wane 2. Derren 


Editor, Tue INstrucror 
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the 4 -color pencil 


Whether you're correcting 
papers, preparing charts, 
teaching science, statistics or 
drawing, multi-color writing 
with NORMA will give your 
work added clarity, efficiency 
and dramatic impact! Hardly 
a moment's interruption—just 
a flick-flick of the finger and 
the lead switches instantly 
from black to red, or blue or 
green. You'll find NORMA 
one of your most valuable 
working tools! Uncondition- 
ally guaranteed for mechan- 
ical perfection. 


An Excellent Award 
for Outstanding Students! 


$4°°,, 


Equipped with eraser and re- 
serve leads. Additional Norma 
leads available everywhere. 


Wherever fine writing instruments 
are sold or write for nearest dealer. 


the Pencil of Tomorrow 





MORMA PENCIL CORPORATION 
Norma Building 
137 W. 14th ST., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with: whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe Instructor. Perhaps you 
would like to do so, but don’t know 
exactly how to go about it. Here are 
a number of points that a contribu- 
tor should keep in mind. 


How to Suspmit MATERIAL 
To THe INsTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 84%” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. (A: woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
your teaching position, including the 
grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the school. 
Add the number of words in your 
manuscript if it is an article, a unit, 
a story, or a play. 

If you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Be sure that 
your name and address are on the 
back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least five months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 
able (by June first for the Novem- 
ber issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to THE 
INstRucToR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y., and mail with post- 
age fully prepaid. Enclose an ad- 
dressed envelope bearing sufficient 
postage for the return of your manu- 
script in case it is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Specially for Girls and Boys,” and 
“Let’s Laugh,” refer to specific di- 
rections given in those departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome songs, 
stories, and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
in elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 


THe Eprror’s Swe or Ir 


A manuscript should mever be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that, if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use, 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 
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TESTS..... 
for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository. 
Save time and transportation costs. 


kKkke 


Test publications of leading publish- 
ers carried in stock. 


kkkk 
Write for new catalogue. 
; kkk 


Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 

















150 Sheets of Bond 1 
ress Ba youre age B 


Envelopes 


by address “smart tray, ink. An exceliont 
at $2.00 
ym Shey STATIONERY COMPANY 


821 S, LUDLOW STREET. DAYTON 2. OHIO 
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PHOTOS 
Genuine Moen - Tone, 


Send good head and 


Prompt service, 

since 1898, 
MOEN PHOTO SER VICE 

. Box 867-0, 





25 APPLICATION $1.25 25 


Nationally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 244x3%. 
shoulder 
photo. Original returned unharmed. 
Superior Quality 


La Crosse, Wis. 














WIN next contest 





others 
BIG PRIZES. 
tests. 


GENERAL CONTEST MAGAZIN 
1609 East 6th St., Dept. 







you enter. Our 

CONTEST MAGAZINE has helped 
win, Teach you how to win 

.—y current con- 
Send 25c for = copy. 


21E Duluth es, Minn. 








Application Photos 
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soe mat 2 Soe ng $1.25. 
BUTONE tase sla co. 
BOX 1777, WICHITA, KANSAS 
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PEMEO 


oryans of balance, 
Quiets the nerves. 


THE WORLD ¢ 








High School Course 


t Home 





Scheel, Dept, HARD, Bronce! ot SOth, Chicago 37 





TEACHERS 


py extra money this vacation selling floral stationery — name 
or monogram Sam- 


im gold. It costs you nothing to 
pies free. Also notes, everyday assortments 


DUNBAR STATIONERY, New Brunswick 11, ‘New Jersey 





Invitations - 
° 100 Engraved - 
Wedding including two envelopes. 
Write for Samples 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1048 Chestnut St. 


Announcements 
$13.50 


100 Imitation Engraved $5.00 


- 





LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of yy, 
Do you know an amusing one? Send ij 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items shon{d 
be typed or written in ink, Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Mail jj 
items to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. Con- 
tributions for this column cannot be 
acknowledged nor can they be returned 
if we are unable to use them, 


Nine-year-old Wayne had been 
begging for weeks for a pet of some 
kind. He had pleaded so hard thgt 





he had exhausted nearly every req- 
son why he thought a pet was essen- 
tial for his happiness. Finally, trying 
once more, he said, “Mom, I’ve just 
got to have a dog or some other pet. 
I'm tired of playing with just plain 
human beings.” 

Miiprep N. McCoy 

Sandford, Florida 


A second-grade teacher thought 
she had taught a song about violets 
carefully. As she listened for these 
words: “Your delicious perfume— 
guide us where you're hiding,” she 
heard: “Your malicious perfume— 
God knows where you're hiding.” 

Laura BRYANT 
Ithaca, New York 


When little Olin went home from 
school one day, his mother asked him 
how his teacher was. “I think she’s 
tired,” was his reply. 

“What do you think made her 
tired?” asked his mother. 

“Oh, I think she’s tired saying, 
‘Olin, sit down.’ ” 

Marion WEATHERHEAD 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


As five-year-old Vaughn took his 
second bite of egg, he remarked, “J 
wish hens would lay something be- 
sides eggs!” 

ETHEL HULSLANDER 
Kremmling, Colorado 


We had a difficult time teaching 
our two-year-old daughter to say, 
“Thank you.” 

One day I asked her whether she 
would like some more potatoes. 

“No,” she said. 

“No, what?” I prompted. 

“No potatoes,” she answered. 

ETHEL EpsALi 
Warren, Michigan 


The teacher had written 97.2 on 
the blackboard. To show the result 
of multiplying by ten, she rubbed 
out the decimal point. She turned 
to the class and said, “Now, Alfred 
where is the decimal point?” 

Alfred, without hesitation, _ re- 
plied, “On the eraser.” 

MarGaRET BUTLER 
Vandalia, Missouri 


Little Neil was elated when his 
father began to construct an out- 
door fireplace. Neil’s part in the 
project was to purchase a crane at 
the hardware store. Arriving there, 
he said, “Daddy wants a stork to 
hang over our new fireplace.” 

MaBeEt C. OLsoNn 
Portland, Oregon 
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Little Alan was the family errand 
boy. Every time he heard “Alan 
dear,” he knew he would be asked to 
rin somewhere for something. One 
evening while he was stretched out 
on the floor surrounded by his favor- 
ite books, his sister interrupted with, 
“Oh, Alan dear—” whereupon “Alan 
dear,” having reached the point of 
exasperation, broke in violently, “If 
it’s upstairs, NO!” 

ELFREDA BIGGIN 
Santa Ana, California 


The kindergarten teacher of a 
school in an underprivileged and 
crowded section of New York City 
brought some cattails to her class- 
room after a week-end trip to a 
lake. She told the children where 
and how they grew and their name. 
Later in the day she asked, “What 
are these, Sam?” He promptly re- 
plied, “Hot dogs on a stick.” 

Anita H. WELLE 
New York, N.Y. 


During a music-appreciation peri- 
od, I played a lullaby on the piano. 
When I finished I asked whether 
anyone knew what kind of piece that 
was. Phillip raised his hand and 
proudly blurted out, “An alibi.” 

MILDRED MECKER 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Marilyn, nearly three years old, 
was seeing her baby sister for the first 
time. She looked with interest at 
the tiny hands. Then, as the blanket 
was taken away from the baby’s 
feet, she exclaimed, “There isn’t 
much air in her legs.” 

IRENE L. Capy 
Brookfield, Vermont 


On a test in my fifth-grade class, 
I asked what the pupil of the eye is. 
One girl wrote: “It is a round black 
spot that looks like it’s there but it 
isn’t really because it’s a hole.” 
Doris L. DrepricH 
Northwood, Iowa 


Kathryn, aged four, was getting 
dressed one morning. While pulling 
on her stocking, her mother, point- 
ing to the little girl’s ankle, said, 
“And what do you call this?” 

“Oh,” said Kathryn, “that’s the 
wrist that goes around my leg.” 

DorotHy W. MILLER 
Forrest, Manitoba, Canada 


The conversation around the table 
one night consisted mostly of teasing 
me about my Texas accent and the 
way I pronounced different words. 
Then, very seriously, six-year-old 
Martha piped up, “Do they really 
talk different in the land where you 
come from?” 

Vivian’ JACKSON 
Nowata, Oklahoma 





The Children’s Corner 


With the March 1948 issue, 
we ceased publication of “The 
Children’s Corner.” During the 
more than eight years of its 
existence it has included verse 
by children of all grades from 
all over the United States and 
from a few foreign countries. 


The teacher asked Tommy, a sec- 
ond-grader, to give the number of 
the page that he was reading. 

“Eleventy-one,” was his reply. 

RutH N. HatHaway 
Swansea, Massachusetts 


One day the second grade was 
discussing the characteristics of the 
capital letter C. Gary said, “I know 
what it looks like! It looks like a 
cookie with a bite out of it.” 

Carrie La PENE 
Oconto, Wisconsin 





I have found that having my sec- 
ond-graders stand beside their desks 
with their eyes closed is a good way 
to get them to be quiet before a 
change in activities. One day after 
this procedure, when the room was 
very quiet, I asked the rows to fol- 
low in order, so that we could quick- 
ly make a circle in the front of the 
room. After they had been walking 
for a few minutes, little Judy asked, 
“May we open our eyes now?” 

MurteL G. SLOATMAN 
Rochester, New York 





Joyce was asked what she wished 
to be when she grew up. The fourth- 
grader announced, “I am planning 
to be a moving star.” 

B. D. Satosxy 
New Haven, Connecticut 


The supervisor came into the class- 
room carrying a cradle with a doll in 
it. I pointed to the cradle and asked 
one of the little pupils what it was. 
She said, “A rocking bed.” 

ANN Haritz 
Faribault, Minnesota 





Mother Hubbard's Slidefilm Cupboard is coordinated 
with reading workbooks. This series is produced in close 
collaboration with E. M. Hale and Company, publisher 
of the workbooks. The slidefilms make the well proved 
Mother Hubbard's Seatwork Cupboard even more 
effective in teaching children to read. 


— cnet Oe, 








the group. 


Each of the eight slidefilms has been classroom tested 
in rural schools, village schools, and large city schools. 
The tests show Mother Hubbard's Slidefilm Cupboard 
highly effective in: 1. Stimulating and holding interest; 
2. Enabling first graders to understand and follow 
directions; 3. Enabling children to learn to read faster 
and more expertly; 4. Facilitating management of 


Children enjoy and teachers enjoy working with 
this combination. 


With these slidefilms you receive three manuals of 
specific directions. The general suggestions given 
are coordinated with the workbooks. 


Get all these new helps by mailing the coupon now. 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 


[-] Send me your 8 slidefilms entitled “Mother Hubbard's Slidefilm Cupboard” with Manuals ($36). 
[| Send me information on other available slidefilms and moving pictures on other subjects. 
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Projecter, amplifier, speaker and screen 
all-in-one small, compact case 31 
weighing less than - 


DeVRY gives yop me teacher-size projector with BIG projector 4 ©. or D.C. oper- 
features: 2000 foot film capacity * 750-1000 watt itlumi- ation. Superior ven- 
nation ¢ Sound ar sitent projection * Coated optical tilation. Projector 
elements * Fast, motor-driven rewind ¢ Life-like sound always ‘‘cool to 
and brilliant, flickeriess pictures ©* Write for tterature. the touch 




























































ASSPINS MEDALS Gy 
cr, tat tne Sl <, 


» ” g. Gold Plated 506 









xy Steriing Silver .60 50 Ea. by a? 
~ 1-10 Gold Filled .90 85 Each Doz. Dé C125 Each 
Silver Plated : . 
R 525 Each Gold Piated rs 7 4 ae adi 
eee Silver $2.25 Sterling Silver 1.40 1.30 Sterling Silver +85 
Sterling Silver w . " r : . 
10 kt. top 3.75 1-10 Gold Filled 1.80 1.70 Gold Filled 1.10 

10 kt. Gold 7.50 


SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 
“Sam’s First Reader” 


An illustrated phonetic alphabet correlated with 
stories, poetry, and biographies. With directions 
for teaching manuscript writing. 

“ ” . 

I Am Sam! —A phonetic work-book reader, | 
speller, and coloring book. Teaches reading and | 
spelling easily and quickly. 

$1.00 each. 50c in quantity. 


Marie A. Scully, Scully School, Concord, N. H. 


All prices subject to 20 
per cent Federal Tax. 








Education Through Play! 
FOX-BLOX 


® Original Entire Class Project Blocks Encourage 
Children To Play Together and Learn By Actually 
Doing. One set enough for class to construct Walk- 
In Playhouse to hold 10 children. All-Wood — Self- 
Locking — No Bolts. $146.00 F.O.B. Battle Creek. 


Write for Complete Information 


FOX-BLOX sated eter. Avenue, 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Primary ® Kindergarten ® Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


10 weeks — 6 weeks 4 weeks — 2 weeks 














A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 

olleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 


N.A.T. A. Corresponding 








Established 1885 





HOME OFFICE: ae aa b mn _ er ‘i Approved for training under “G.I, Bill of Rights” 
25 €. JACKSON BvD, DOW fork “ily ~~ WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN 
CHICAGO 4 Building, Spokane, Wash. z . eee 








410 S. Michigan Blivd., Chicago 5, Ill. 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


Extreme teacher shortage continues in all departments. 
Unlimited opportunities throughout the West. Enroll 
now for 1948 vacancies. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 
We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State 








HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A.T. A. 


38 years’ superior placement service 





Established 1874 
Yergensen Teachers | Superintendents’ and Teachers’ Best Friend, 
Agency Member of the National Association of 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Katheryn Yergensen, Mgr. Address, 939 So. 12th East, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
TEACHERS AGENCY te knows how great is the need for 
achers in every classification of education. 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


_— executive in order to help the students in his 
Chicago 4, Illinois 








charge is seeking opportunity to give advancement to 
teachers, Through our offices so many outstanding op- 
portunities are presented to 
tors. Our service is nation wide. 








and 
Member N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS COME WEST— 
1000's of teachers and supervisors needed for entire West, 
in¢luding Calif., Wash., Ore. Highest Salaries. Unex- 
celled Service. FREE ENROLLMENT. Largest, Most Suc- 
cessful in West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. M—NATA. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


East, West, North, South! There are no better schools in the 
U.S.A. than those with which we work. Member N.A.T.A. 
25 East Jackson Bivd. - Chicago, HUlinois 


CLARK - BREWER [rey crise | Panes tide Icolombia Bldg. | Dierks Blas 


CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for’degree candidates. 





i 
ROCKY /97- TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nar Bann BLOG DENverR. COLO 




















Grade Teachers Wanted Also Normal Critic and Supervisery positions. 
The Yates - Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
23 East Jackson, Chicago 
Dept. N Extablished 1906 
Boulder, Colo. Th test teacher pl t bureau in the 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, West. We work the West fully. We will make 50 application pic- 
tures from original for $1.50 sent with your enrollment. Send stamp for free enroliment. Once a member always a member. 





For excellent — and es come to the Sunshine States. 
We cover the ent ENROLLMENT, 


TEACHERS, NOTICE ! wscsres os c3ts See EAE alec RM 
BULF TEACHERS AGENCY, Ocala, Florida. TEACHERS REGISTER NOW 


FOR FALL PLACEMENT 
The 


Springfield Teachers’ Agency * VAC ANGIES Fee Teachers soe ie * 

Robert S. Macdowall, B.S. in Ed., M. Ed., M r 

**The Right Teacher for the Right per n 
1570 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 








Excellent opportuniti 4 We “eee 
from 





Coast to Cons! 


Je TEACHERS. “REGISTRY .  Eecuange Inc. -* 
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4 MAKING jointed clowns like 
this one will help children learn 
to draw action figures. Before mak- 
ing crayon drawings of clowns in 
action they can move this jointed 
clown one way and then another. 
The children will enjoy inventing 
different kinds of caps and drawing 
exaggerated features. A clown is a 
good problem to inspire design. 


Page A LESSON in paper cutting 

like this will later help children 
to get a decorative quality in their 
painting. The fewer pieces of paper 
used in paper cutting the better it 
is for children. They haven’t the 
time to paste many pieces, and they 
learn more when they make many 
pictures and designs, each requiring 
only a short time. 

Children seeing these will learn 
how to cut, paint, and draw simple 
sailboats. No two pictures are alike. 
One picture has a moon. One picture 
has a shore. Some children will decide 
to make stars in the sky, while others 
will make a crescent moon. Build- 
ings on the shore, with holes punched 
for windows, streaks of lightning, 
and boats of ancient peoples are other 
interesting suggestions. 


Page THESE merry-go-round ani- 
$8 mals will inspire children to 
make other stuffed animals, either for 
themselves or for gifts. Children 
should be encouraged to draw free- 
hand animals in original shapes. 


Page CHILDREN should paint many 
free, quick pictures such as 
these, using large brushes. They get 
feeling, rhythm, and fun into them 
They learn by making many pictures 
quickly, not by making a few slowly. 
Children who paint sailboats and 
tugs like these can illustrate the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims or other people 
who came to our shores. 


Page USING a tab to produce move- 

ment will appeal to many chil- 
dren. Some child may try to make 
a dog’s face. Perhaps he will put a 
fancy collar and a silly hat on it so 
that it becomes a circus dog. 


Page WHEN children plan and com- 
- plete a large project like this 
giraffe it gives them self-confidence. 
Co-operation on such a project helps 
those who have been used to having 
their own way. 

The children will like to make 
small animals for themselves out of 
papier-miché or clay. 

Making labels like those shown here 
will inspire children to design the 
layout of flower beds and plan the 
arrangement of colors in a flower 
bed. Children will enjoy changing 
the words on the tags to such slogans 
as: (1) Elizabeth Cromwell grew 
these; (2) Flowers from Ann Long; 
(3) Flowers picked by Frances Terrill 
from her garden. 


HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


JESSIE TODD 


University of Chicago 


Many art experiences enter into 
the making of these labels: color 
combinations, spacing, and large and 
small letters. 


vs WHEN primary-grade teachers 

find that drawings of this kind 
are lacking in action they often have 
the children jump rope or imitate 
other play activities on the play- 
ground, calling attention to how 
arms and legs show motion. 

After a child makes a jumping- 
rope picture like the one shown here, 
the teacher may say, “Let’s have 
someone jump. Well all watch. 
Where is Mary’s left foot? Where is 
her right foot? Does her skirt hang 
straight down or does it swing?” The 
children may then quickly draw a 
child jumping. 

The roller-skaters can be given ac- 
tion easily. As they stroke, children’s 
backs bend, their arms swing, and 
one foot is ahead of the other. 


Pages 


THE teacher who helps her 
43,44 


children to construct things 
will find these pages very helpful. 
Directions for making the circus cage 
can be modified to make awnings, 
top of a park band stand, and so on. 
Directions for making the lamp can 
be used to construct other lamps. 

A teacher who has difficulty with 
construction should always make a 
thing herself before she attempts to 
help children. But in the upper 
grades some children can do better 
than the teacher. It then becomes the 
teacher’s job to find all sorts of pages 
that give directions so that the best 
workers can help the others. 


Page ‘THE illustrations on this page 
#5 show what two children did at 
the age of thirteen. Have you ever 
wondered whether talented children 
continue their art interests when they 
are adults? The two girls whose 
black-and-white drawings are illus- 
trated here have both continued to do 
outstanding work. Alice has illus- 
trated books, and her paintings have 
been purchased by art museums for 
permanent collections. Mary is 2 
teacher who is using her talents to 
inspire creative work among children, 
not only in the field of art but in 
dramatics and the dance as well. 

These pictures illustrate another 
point. Most teachers favor big free 
painting. But we must not forget 
that children occasionally prefer to 
do smaller things. Alice’s black-ink 
pictures were made on 9” x 12” pa- 
per. The fairy picture was 15” long. 

Many teachers want all art work 
to be colorful. These girls made love- 
ly colorful things. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they liked black. 

What children like is after all very 
important, and must always be con- 
sidered important. Children often 
take their creative efforts very seri- 
ously. They actually need opportu- 
nities for art expression. 
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 Afepllying the Golden Rute 
Cruiticiom 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 
Assistant Principal, Public School 203, Brooklyn, New York 


. education is surely one 

of the most important phases of 
school work. ‘Yet it is such a difh- 
cult aspect to plan for that most 
teachers rely principally on indirect 
means in achieving their purpose. 

A favorite method of character 
education is a discussion of an actual 
incident illustrating good or poor be- 
havior. Such discussions are often 
interesting, but we have no definite 
proof of their carry-over value. 

We have depended heavily on ex- 
ample, too—the example of great fig- 
ures in history, and of characters 
great and small in literature—hoping 
thereby to influence the “real” life 
of the pupils. 

More or less consciously, we have 
also, as teachers, hoped for good re- 
sults based on our own example—our 
promptness, our cleanliness, our hon- 
esty, However, it has been pointed 
out that children who pattern them- 
selves after us in these respects may 
also copy our failures in maintaining 
consistently such qualities as pa- 
tience, discretion, unselfishness, and 
justice. 

A BETTER APPROACH 


There is another approach to char- 
acter education which may produce 
more certain results. It is that of 
giving children opportunitiés for 
worthy thoughts and actions. We 
begin in a general way by asking our- 
selves, each time we plan an activity, 
what its effect on the children will 
be. Will it give them a chance to be 
kind, energetic, co-operative? 

In planning the curriculum, we 
should place more emphasis on activ- 
ities that contribute significantly to 
character formation. The activities 
which we select should be modified 
to emphasize desirable outcomes. 
Methods and techniques which may 
be effective for learning purposes, 
but which foster bad character hab- 
its, must be abandoned. 

Take, for example, a procedure 
which goes on in every school at ev- 
ery grade level—the evaluating of 
other -pupils’ work. What are the 
comments most frequently heard? 

“He’ didn’t finish it.” 

“Tt’s too long.” 

“He talked too fast.” 

“He spelled a word wrong.” 

Such carping, picayune criticism 
seems to come naturally, or perhaps 
the children think it is what the 
teacher wants. 

Instead, there are two concepts 
which should be learned and prac- 
ticed in this situation. First, any 
honest effort deserves some favorable 
criticism. Second, important mistakes 
should be pointed out, but in a tact- 
ful manner. 

By explanation and _ discussion, 
along with patient insistence and her 
own example, the teacher can devel- 
op in her pupils the habit of looking 
for praiseworthy elements in anoth- 
et’s work, and imagining themselves 
in another’s place. With criticism 


thus given, the recipient of the cor- 
rections may learn how to accept 
suggestions, and utilize them for his 
own improvement. 


A SAMPLE DISCUSSION 


Let us consider, for instance, the 
class discussion of an oral report, 
after the pupils have had training 
and practice in applying the golden 
rule to criticism. 

Arthur: That was an interesting 
report, James, because it gave definite 
information about the people of the 
Philippines. You must have used sev- 
eral books to obtain the information 
you gave us. I wonder about your 
population figures, though. I didn’t 
think there were so many people on 
the islands. 

James: I got those figures from 
the almanac. Here’s the book if 
you'd like to check on them. 

Bernard: 1 think that the explana- 
tion of the geography of the islands 
was the best part, because it showed 
how it was possible for the guerrillas 
to hold out for so long. 

Clara: It was a little hard to hear 
everything you said, James. You 
should have waited when that truck 
went by. 

Edith: 1 have an uncle who was 
a prisoner in the Philippines. He told 
us about the heavy rains that you 
mentioned, James. He pronounces 
Mindanao differently from the way 
you did, though. Did you look it up? 

James: No, I didn’t. I guess I 
should have. The atlas gives pro- 
nunciations, so I'll check on that. 

What effect has this somewhat 
meandering discussion had on James? 
In general, he thinks he has done 
fairly well, and is quite ready to un- 
dertake another project. He knows 
he must be prepared to defend any 
statements he makes, along with re- 
membering to notice outside noises, 
and talk louder. At least, he isn’t 
discouraged. 

What have the other pupils gained? 
They have listened attentively to the 
report, and may remember some of 
the facts about the Philippines. 
Some of them have had the pleasant 
experience of giving justly deserved 
praise. Other children have pointed 
out errors without hurting the per- 
son corrected. They have had actual 
practice in tactful phrasing. Several 
have made a contribution from their 
own experiences. 

There won’t be time for as many 
reports if we pause for this kind of 
comment, but every pupil will have 
a chance to take part, and there 
should be a great deal of the best 
kind of learning in this constructive 
criticism training. 

Such a lesson illustrates but one 
facet of the large problem of charac- 
ter education. However, continued 
development should result if each ac- 
tivity is similarly analyzed by teacher 
and pupils, in order to make possible 
the practicing of habits which they 
agree are worth while, 














A happy social activity 


A collection 

of old-time 

dances and songs 
for all grade levels 


You are very like- 
ly to be interested 
in this old “Play- 
Party” book from the 
Indiana Historical Col- 





“Old Dan 
Tucker” 


lections, giving 58 of 
our own authentic folk-songs, dances 
The contents of this book 


are classified on the basis of age of 


or games. 


players, dramatic features, dance for- 
mations, and geographical locations, 


Here's wholesome, old-time fun 
suggesting atmosphere of other days 
that might provide an opportunity to 
correlate studies with costumes and ways 
of early settlers. Besides classroom ac- 
tivities, here also might be a happy 
physical education idea for develop- 
ment of poise and rhythmic grace — 
and playground activities which “just” 
naturally encourage group sociability. 


No accompaniment is necessary but 
the clapping and sing- 
ing of the participants 
The 
fascinating steps along 


and spectators. 


with words and tunes 


are clearly given and 





easy to learn and teach 


“Skip to My. 


NEW HORIZONS iW TEACHING 


Suggestions we 


hope yo 


helpful and interestin 













book described 


Old “Play-Party 
here — published by Indiana His- 
torical Commission — with fascinat- 
ing correlated notes and bibliography. 


This information is from Dr. Mac- 
Edward Leach, American Journal of 
Folklore, founded 1888 — headquar- 
ters, University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


If further interested — just write 
for “Play-Party” book (50c in coin 
including postage) — Indiana Histori- 
cal Bureau, State Library and Historical 


Building, Indianapolis, Ind, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to 


‘you just as millions of people find 


chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them, 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
is your standard 

of quality for 
complete 
chewing 
satisfaction 














Low” on the spot. Key No, AC 128 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS --- JUNE 28 to AUGUST 2 

UN - nigaaataaaiad A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 

Chicago proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago’s many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 

(Fully Accredited) COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. I, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 























Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and U! 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore near lake. Beginning classes and specially de- 
signed courses for teachers and college graduates. 
Summer term: June 21, Fall term: Sept. 20. Write 
for catalog. 

NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. _ Box 814G@ Evanston, Hil. 





TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
i Quick! -Easy!- Private! | 


you need money—any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
l ool and mail this ad for complete details of ‘confidential ; 
Completely private. School board, merchants, 


iz pening in: 


ing mccain Creag ae Peveeat | 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY. De oe E-133 | 
Securities ig-, Des M 





NAME. 





| ADDRESS. 
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| | 
CITY. STATE J 
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TEACHERS, ATTENTION 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 


“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
-+- START NOW 


@ The only HOME STUDY music school offering 
all courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music, of- 
fers YOU the opportunity to make important ad- 
vancement in the musical arts. Check courses in 
which interested and mail coupon for FREE SAM- 
PLE ILLUSTRATED LESSON AND BOOKLET. 
OC Piano © Normal Piano (Pub. School Music— 
Adv. © Choral Conducting 0 Far Training & Sight 
Singing © Voice (History & Analysis of Music 
C) Harmony D Arranging 0 Ady. Composition 
(j Violin ©) Cornet © Trumpet-——Adv. (0 Clarinei 
(J Saxophone [) Guitar © Mandolin 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. ES, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 
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Hou 7, a Teacher, Can Inspire My Pupils to 
Enter the “Teaching Profession 





TEACHER must teach by precept 
A andexample. These-methods can 
be used in inspiring pupils to enter 
the teaching profession. 

I must be a successful person; a 
cheerful, friendly individual with a 
real interest in the welfare of all. 
I can be well-dressed but not over- 
dressed, clean, neat, attractive, and 
orderly in speech and habits. I can 
fit easily into the life of ‘the commu- 
nity by adjusting my habits to the 
customs of the community. I can 
assume leadership for improvements 
sO as not to stir up strife. 

I can take part in community life 
such as church work, social affairs, 
and civic responsibilities. I must be 
zealous in taking advantage of cit- 
izenship privileges by voting, taking 
part in worth-while activities, and 
advocating good government. 

I must be able to tell right from 
wrong, but if I am too strait-laced 
something may break. I can teach 
my pupils wholesome recreation and 
take part in it with them. I can 
show them that a teacher may have 
other interests besides teaching and 
get worth-while pleasure from them. 
I can show pupils who have special 
talents that these can be used to 
great advantage in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

I can gain the confidence of my 
pupils by working with them in early 
years of high school. Through guid- 
ance and occupational work, these 
advantages can be brought out clear- 
ly in the classroom. 

Prospective teachers are often dis- 
couraged by teachers complaining 
about their supervisors and princi- 


VIVIAN WEAVER 


Teacher, Public School, Red Level, 
PRIZE-WINNING ESSAY IN TEACHER-RECRUITMENT CONTEST 





Alabama 


Second Prize Winner: Raymond J. Blake, La Jolla, California 
Third Prize Winner: Arthu: Blake, Glen Cove, New York 


pals.. I must be careful to avoid this 
unethical practice. Many are pre- 
vented from entering the profession 
by the often-heard remark, “A teach- 
er’s work is never done!” I must not 
be a martyr. I can build up the pro- 
fession by complaining less and prais- 
ing my job. I must pull my share of 
the load, be proud that I am a teach- 
er, and tell people about it. 

I can show my pupils that teach- 
ing has all the requirements of a vo- 
cation. It renders service to one’s 
fellowmen; it provides a living wage; 
time, effort, and money to prepare 
for it are not too great; and it offers 
chances of advancement. I can show 
my pupils that they may become spe- 
cialists in certain types of teaching, 
that with the present shortage of 
teachers they may choose their place 
of work either in the town or the 
country. I can show my pupils that 
the profession has its own organiza- 
tions, and that they rank well up in 
comparison with the professional or- 
ganizations of other groups. 

I can be optimistic about the fu- 
ture and teach my pupils to be the 
same. I can point out the benefits of 
retirement, tenure laws, and health 
examinations now provided by most 
states. I can be active in my own 
state in promoting legislation for 
further improvements. 

I can show my pupils that teach- 
ing is an old as well as a very re- 
spectable occupation. It ranks along 
with the professions of the ministry, 
medicine, and law. It will continue 
to do so. 

I can organize a Future Teachers’ 


Club in my homeroom and in the 


To Orient You Regarding This Contest 


Perhaps you read in the November 1947 issue of THE 
INsTRUCTOR the announcement .of a contest sponsored 
by Laidlaw Brothers, Publishers, of Chicago. Entries in 
the contest, which offered three prizes—$300, $200, and 
$100—were to be essays of about 800 words on the sub- 
ject suggested by the title given above. Only elementary 
and secondary school teachers in the United States and 
its territories were eligible. All entries were submitted to 
the judges by number, not by name. The essay awarded 
first prize is reprinted above. THE Instructor heartily 
endorses Miss Weaver’s suggestions and hopes that teach- 


ers will give them consideration. 


Excerpt from Judge’s Letter to Sponsors 


Personally and in behalf of miy associates, Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College, and Dr. E. 
T. McSwain of Northwestern University, I write to tell 
you how much we have enjoyed reading the papers 
entitled “How I, a Teacher, Can Inspire My Pupils to 
Enter the Teaching Profession.” We have found them 
unusually excellent, well-written, challenging, and in- 


spirational. 


We should like to congratulate you most sincerely for 
sponsoring the contest which was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived by our profession and tell you that in our opinion 
it will prove most helpful in stimulating interest in bet- 
ter teaching. You have performed a very real service. 

(Signed) Herold Hunt 
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ern University, 


whole school. The main activities of 
this club will be giving programs 
on “Teaching as a Profession” for 
the benefit of the members and the 
school, keeping a scrapbook on the 
profession, assisting teachers in some 
of their duties, inspecting rooms and 
the work of other teachers, and visit- 
ing teachers’ colleges to observe the 
work being done to train teachers. 
The club can arrange to hear ad- 
dresses and speeches of outstanding 
leaders in other professions who will 
praise the work of teachers. The 
club can offer prizes for the best oral 
and written compositions on “Why I 
Would Like to Be a Teacher.” The 
best-written composition can be 
printed in the school publication’ and 
in the local newspapers. The editors 
of the local newspapers can be asked 
to write editorials on this subject. 
This club can correlate its work with 
the art club and prepare posters for 
display. Arrangements can be made 
to have the club receive state and 
national publications. 

I can help arrange financial assist- 
ance for the more worthy and needy 
prospective teachers. I can interest 
the local education association and 
various Civic organizations in setting 
up a scholarship fund. 

I can point out to my pupils out- 
standing teachers and have the pupils 
study their lives, habits, and reasons 
for entering the profession. I can 
show my pupils that teachers have 
always made their influence felt 
through their personal attributes and 
unselfish service. For the best ex- 
ample of this we can study the life 
of the Master Teacher. 


Names of Judges 


Dr. Herold Hunt, General Superintendent, Public 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois 

Dr. Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

Dr. E. T. McSwain, Professor of Education, Northwest- 


Evanston, Illinois 


Honorable Mention 


Mrs. Ula H. Johnson, Lake Alfred, Florida 
Miss Celeste Penny, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Miss Florence C. McNey, Pleasantville, New Jersey 


Sister M. Loyola, I.H.M., Flint, Michigan 


Miss Vera Mae Bruegger, Billings, Montana 

Miss May Isbell Davis, Mogadore, Ohio 

Mrs. Jodie D. Smith, Electra, Texas 

Mrs. M. B. Harrison, Watonga, Oklahoma 

Miss Margaret H. Carpenter, Norfolk, Virginia 
Miss Dora F. Wolfangle, West Chester, Pennsylvania 
Miss Marion S. Hamilton, Newton, Massachusetts 
Miss Winifred A. Wells, Racine, Wisconsin 

Miss Maria J. Mercader, Anasco, Puerto Rico 


Miss Clara Stepp, Paragould, Arkansas 


Miss Lola Jacobsen, Loveland, Colorado 

Miss Mary Fant, Athens, Georgia 

Miss Bertha A. Hall, Manson, Washington 

Sister M. Ethelreda, Oyens, Iowa 
Mrs. Frances Hale Gahagan, Deming, New Mexico 
Miss Hazel E. Covart, Gtand Rapids, Minnesota 
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On Sheir Own 


HOW THIRD-GRADERS PUT ON A PLAY BY THEMSELVES 
‘LILY E. LYON 


Teacher (on leave of absence), Third Grade, 
Emerson School, Louisville, Kentucky 


$ TEACHERS, we are inclined to 

feel that we must always “have 
a finger in the pie”—that things just 
won't go right without us. This 
attitude is perfectly natural, and to 
a large extent it is reasonable, because 
that is why we are teachers—to lead, 
guide, instruct, and make suggestions. 
If we were not needed, schools would 
go on without us. However, it is 
amazing to learn what some children 
can do, completely “on their own,” 
when the right initiative and spirit 
prevail, This was clearly shown to 
me one year when I was teaching a 
particularly interesting third grade. 

Little more than a week of school 
was left. My hours were well filled 
with reviews, tests, reports, records, 
inventories—and of course some reg- 
ular classwork. 

In the midst of all this, one day 
I noticed Beverly and Charles (two 
outstanding pupils) at the library ta- 
ble bysily looking through magazines 
and whispering together. After some 
time, they came to me. Beverly had 
a magazine behind her back. 

“May we give a play for the last 
day of school?” she asked. 

“Heaven forbid!” ran through my 
mind. I was swamped with work, 
and nothing else could be crowded 
into that last week. “N-n-n-o, I am 
afraid not. I don’t have time now. 
If you had asked sooner, perhaps—” 

“But we want to give it ourselves,” 
insisted Charles. 

I hesitated and thought, “Well, 
why not let them try it? If it’s a 
‘flop’ it won’t matter.” 

“Pll tell you what,” I said aloud. 
“You may give the play as a surprise 
to me. I will allow you half an hour 
at the close of school each day to 
practice. You may practice in the 
vacant room next door, and I do not 
want to have a thing to do with it.” 

Beverly and Charles were carried 
away with enthusiasm. They chose a 
play, selected the cast, copied the 
parts, and began rehearsals. 

I was determined (for more rea- 
sons than one) not to “meddle,” un- 
less I heard the roof coming down 
next door. But on the third day of 
practicing this just about happened. 
I was working with the remaining 
children when an uproar of laughter 
came from next door—almost enough 
to disturb the whole school. : 

“Gracious!” I thought. “Chil- 
dren can’t do a thing by themselves. 
Guess I'll have to go over and put an 
end to this whole silly business. I 
knew it wouldn’t work, in the first 
place.” And over I marched. 

“What on earth is going on in 
here?” I demanded, while I gazed at 
Charles and George, barefooted and 
clad only in their shorts and having 
black marks all over their chests. 
They were the funniest things I had 
ever seen, and I could well under- 
stand why the others had laughed so 
uproariously. “What are you doing 
and what is that black stuff all 


over your chests?” I demanded, 
scowling. 

Beverly had been chosen to direct 
the play. She was well composed and, 
except for the laughter, had the 
situation completely in hand. 

“We are Ye Royal Body Washers,” 
said Charles. 

“And these black marks are the 
hairs on our chests,” put in George. 

I could see, then, that they were 
really practicing earnestly and that 
the noise did not come from aimless 
confusion. Still rather in the dark 
but determined not to “butt in,” I 
remarked, “Well, don’t be so noisy 
about it, and if you must have hair 
on your chests, wait until you give 
the play.” And out I stalked. 

Costumes of rather queer sorts, a 
crown, and numerous properties be- 
gan to appear in the coatroom. The 
air was full of smothered excitement. 

Beverly came to me. “We would 
like to invite some other children to 
our play, and maybe Miss L ‘ys 

I was on the spot again. I had 
most certainly not. planned on having 
any visitors, and I assuredly did not 
wish to take up our principal’s time 
to witness something I knew nothing 
about. I had to think fast. “Why, 
Miss L will be busy with the 
sixth-grade play and probably will 
not have time to come. But perhaps 
we could invite Miss W- and her 
second-graders.” I crossed my fin- 
gers and hoped that Miss W- 
would understand. 

The final day came. Miss W 
second grade, the remainder of my 
class, and I made up the audience. 

The play proved to be a health 
play—something about a dirty little 
boy who dreamed of appearing before 
Cleopatra in her royal court. The 
Royal Body Washers had to “clean 
him up” before he could be received 
by the queen. (Charles and George 
had again “grown hairs” on their 
chests. ) 

Everything went off beautifull) 
and I was amazed at how much we 
all enjoyed the whole performance. 
Beverly had coached the actors so 
well that they spoke distinctly, with 
expression, and loud enough to be 
heard. The costumes were homemade 
affairs, very crude, but so much the 
better. The coatroom served as the 
dressing room and “off stage.” The 
“scenery” consisted of things we had 
in the room. 

When it was over, and the cast and 
director had been duly congratulated, 
I began to feel a little ashamed to 
think that I had not had more con- 
fidence in the initiative of those 
eight-year-olds. (Or was it, perhaps, 
that I had slightly overestimated my 
own importance?) I resolved never 
again to discourage sincere attempts 
to exercise resourcefulness. 

Perhaps you have “turned your 
pupils loose” like this many times. 
But if you have not, you might find 
it an interesting experiment. 
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MODEL AAA 


PROOE al 
SUPERTORITY! 


{ In the three fields 
» . where quality of pro- 
wf» ell jection is best under- 
en stood . . . and most 

. essential . . . the over- 
whelming preference is 

for S.V.E. projectors. Over 

91% of all still projectors in the nation’s 
schools, churches, and industrial firms are 
S.V.E. projectors. This is convincing proof 
... from the experts . . . of S.V.E. superiority. 


TDhe Worlds Most Popular Prozector 


The most popular of all still projectors is the S.V.E. model 
AAA. This Tri-Purpose projector shows all three: 2” x 2” 
slides, single-frame, and double-frame filmstrips. 5” focal 
length coated Anastigmat projection (F:3.5) lens. 300 waits. 
Easy change-over from filmstrips to 2” x 2” slides and vice 
versa. New EZ film threading clasp. Leathereite case. 

Other S.V.E. models for any 2” x 2” 

slide or 35mm. filmstrip requirement, 


Write today for FREE catalog of S.V.E. projectors ant 
projection accessories. Also ask for catalogs of educa- 
tional or religious S.V.E. 2" x 2" slides and filmstrips. 





There is no optical MEVUMIMA MAI MN Me ai Vt) a 
system more efficient A Bustness Ce fic ey 
than the S.V.E. 


100 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois Address Dept. 2653. 


See coupon on page 62. 
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The 300-Year-Old Idea 


that inspires 
research men today 


T is a bright and windless 
day near the close of 
the 16th century. At the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, pro- 
: fessors and students from 
- the near-by university have 





gathered to jeer at an experiment by a young 
professor named Galileo. 


They believe what Aristotle said 2,000 years ago — that 
a heavy weight must fall faster than a light one. But 
Galileo doubts this and now will try to prove his point. 


+ 


He is at the top of the tower with two iron balls, one 
weighing 10 pounds, the other one pound. He pauses, then 
drops both at the same time. They fall to the earth — and 
make one thud. Both balls hit the ground at the same time. 


‘Ten see, Galileo had dared to doubt. He never believed, 
as other men did, ‘that Aristotle had settled all problems 
of the universe. So he went on to make many other con- 
tributions to man’s thinking —all growing from his idea of 
testing old theories, of experimenting to find a new way. 


Now this same idea has been applied to automobiles for 
years by the men in General Motors Research Laboratories. 


They too have dared to doubt old theories and set ways of 
doing things. Like Galileo, they believe in experimenting 
without end until they develop new methods and materials 
and ideas. 


And so, from them have come improvements like the self 
starter, dynamic balancing of moving parts, crankcase ven- 
tilation, tetraethyl gasoline, and hundreds of others that 
make modern motoring what it is. 


Yes, if you want to know why General Motors cars have 


FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH * GM DIESEL * CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - 












such a reputation for sturdiness, for smooth trouble-free 
action — for all-round value — you can find many of the 
answers in GM’s Research Laboratories. 


These research men are still being told about many things 
that “‘can’t be done.” They are still busier than ever work- 
ing out ways to do them. 


That’s one of the big reasons why you’ll keep hearing that 
you can’t beat a GM car for value — not only in this 40th 
anniversary year of General Motors, but in many years 
to come. 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS NERAL [Vj FOR MORE PEOPLE” 








On the air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over more than 
450 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 


BUICK + CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER + DELCO + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE * AC SPARK PLUGS 
NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Schol 





. Boys’ Life, Open Road for Boys and Popular Science Monthly (High School Edition), are avail- 


able upon reques!. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet,““Research looks to New Horizons,” may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department af Public Relations, Room 11-202-H, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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THE YOUNG FISHERMAN 


Have you ever gone fishing? 
Did you catch a fish? Fishing is 


fun, but it takes patience. 


Why? 


This boy is enjoying the outdoors 
in the way he likes best. What 
do you want to do this summer? 


I 
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Inexpensive Teaching Aids 
VIRGINIA GOLDSMITH 


Director of Audio-Visual Education, Highline Public Schools, 
King County, Washington 


prone teachers are eager to 
improve their teaching by 
the use of audio-visual aids. It 
is well known that such aids are 
powerful stimuli to learning. 

As for the superintendents and 
principals, most of them want to 
provide their teaching staff with 
motion pictures, filmstrips, slides, 
and recordings to enrich the cur- 
riculum, but purchase of such 
equipment is sometimes prevented 
by lack of funds. In many such 
cases, the entire audio-visual pro- 
gram is probably shelved until 
money is available. 

No attempt is made to develop 
an instructional-materials center 
which will answer some of the 
needs of teachers for up-to-date 
teaching tools. Yet a center of 
this kind can be initiated with- 
out great effort and at compara- 
tively small cost. All that is 
needed is a concerted plan, a 
spare cupboard, a file or boxes, 
the co-operation of teachers, pu- 
pils, and school patrons—and fif- 
teen dollars. 


INVENTORY 


Before any money is spent, it 
is necessary to enlist the services 
of every teacher to find out (1) 
just what materials are already 
available in each room, in order 
to avoid duplications; (2) what 
each teacher would like in the 
way of curriculum materials; and 
(3). what plan of organization 
can make the center functional. 

Cupboards, corners, and draw- 
ers in each classroom should be 
ransacked, and all instructional 
materials not being used should 
be sent to a designated central 
place. In many rooms sets of pic- 
tures, maps, charts, globes, film- 
strips, and other teaching aids 
which have been tucked away and 
forgotten, will be found. 

Then, too, teachers themselves 
often have things which they will 
be glad to contribute to a mate- 
rials center if they know that the 
collection will be efficiently or- 
ganized and available to all. 

The assistance of children and 
parents is needed, as well. Old 
copies of such magazines as Life, 
Holiday, National Geographic, 
and Saturday Evening Post, can 
be brought from the homes. At 
school, the pictures are removed 
and classified according to sub- 
ject. Some informational articles 
may also be kept. 

All materials collected from the 
yarious rooms in the school build- 
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Whether or not you use slides, films, and record: 
ings in your teaching, you need maps, charts, and 
other similar aids. Read how they can be secured. 


ing, from the teachers, and from 
the children should be assembled 
and evaluated. That which is ob- 
solete, of poor quality, or of no 
value for any classroom should be 
discarded. Then in some simple 
way, materials on hand should 
be classified. The most practical 
classification for school use is the 
alphabetical and self-indexing, 
which requires no cataloguing. 
However, in some schools the ma- 
terial is filed according to unit, 
subject, season, country, occupa- 
tion, and so on. 


STORING 


For storing it, a vertical steel 
four-drawer file, legal size, will 
be satisfactory, if one is avail- 
able, but wooden boxes and even 
cardboard cartons can be used. 
The following pamphlet, which 
will be sent without charge, con- 
tains very helpful suggestions on 
filing: An Information File in 
Every Library, by Delia G. Orvitz 
and Anna K. Miller, published 
by Library Bureau Division, 
Remington Rand, Inc., 465 
Washington St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

After the materials have been 
assembled, evaluated, and classi- 


fied, the information’ should be 
made available. to teachers, and 
a functional plan of, distribution 
agreed upon. 


PURCHASES 


It is only after all this has 
been done that the fifteen dollars 
should be spent. The first with- 
drawal from the fund would be 
five dollars to purchase two hun- 
dred government postal cards and 
one hundred three-cent stamps to 
be used for requesting various 
types of materials. 

There are a number of excel- 
lent professional journals for the 
elementary teacher. In each of 
these there is usually mentioned 
material which the teacher may 
get free or at very little cost. 
However, the average teacher 
probably does not care to take 
time to look over more than two 
or three professional journals each 
month. 

To help these busy teachers, an 
excellent guide has been published. 
This should be the next purchase 
on the list: Elementary Teachers 
Guide to Free Curriculum Mate- 
rials, by John Guy Fowlkes and 
Donald A. Morgan, published by 
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A. Content. 


. Is it significant? 


. Is it unbiased? 
. Is it timely? 
. Is it interestingly written? 
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Based on the report C 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


. Is the subject matter accurately presented? 


. Is its philosophy in line with the objectives of the school? 


Does a reputable company publish the materials? 


. Is it clear in concept, vocabulary, and sentence structure? — 
. Is the vocabulary adapted to the age and grade level which it 


. Is it easy to read? (paper, print, spacing) 
. Are the illustrations authentic, accurate, and related to the 


1. Is the advertising excessive? 
2. Is it of the direct-sales-pressure type? 
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Washington, D.C.). This report is sent free on request. 
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y Teaching Materials, National Education Asso- 
Study (National Association of Secondary School Principals, 


EVALUATING 








Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wis.; $4.50. 

This expenditure will be a wise 
investment, for free materials in 
abundance are listed in this guide. 
In return for mailing a post card 
or a three-cent stamp, one may 
receive a map, chart, set of pic- 
tures, booklet, exhibit, or some 
other type of teaching aid. 

However, when this material is 
received, it should be carefully 
evaluated, for all of it will not 
be educationally helpful to every 
teacher: The person doing the 
evaluating should have specific 
criteria for judging, such as those 
in the box on this page. 

After the free material has been 
evaluated, it should be classified 
and filed in some consistent way 
so that teachers will know what 
is available, and can plan for ap- 
propriate use of the aids. 

Schools should have their names 
placed on the mailing lists of fed- 
eral and state governmental agen- 
cies, and commercial firms which 
issue publications, bulletins, and 
other worth-while information. 

The following book-publishing 
companies will place the names of 
teachers or schools on mailing lists 
to receive catalogues and monthly 
bulletins which contain one or 
more articles by outstanding edu- 
cational leaders. 

American Book Co., 88 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 16. ABC 
Language Arts Bulletin. 

Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., 
Boston 17. Elementary School 
Notes. 

D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Co- 
lumbus Ave., Boston 16. The 
Packet. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago 16. Reading Bul- 
letin. 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11. Teachers Service 
Bulletins in Reading. 

Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 
E. Erie St., Chicago 11. Primary 
Activities and Middle-Grade Ac- 
tivities. 

Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th 
St., New York 3. The Resource- 
ful Teacher. 

In addition, the publishers of 
encyclopedias have excellent ma- 
terial which they send to schools 
on request. Railroad compan- 
ies, airlines, dairy councils, food 
manufacturers, and the insurance 
companies are only a few of the 
commercial agencies which pro- 
vide instructional materials for 
schools. (Continued on page 69) 
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The children’s good manners, shown not only in buying tickets but through- 





out the trip, reflected their learning by means of play in the classroom. 


HAT can be more fun than 
a train ride? “Nothing!” 
answer our kindergarten pupils. 
They should know, for they had 
a “really, truly” train ride from 
their home town, Visalia, to Cut- 
ler, a distance of twelve miles. 
The ride was a climax to their 
study of trains, brought about by 
interest in the Santa Fe tracks 
plainly seen from the school play- 
ground. 

Every child is excited by the 
whistle of a train. Some children 
respond with gaiety and happy 
vocal imitations, while others are 
actually frightened and wish the 
train had “stayed away.” I am 
sure that, after our pleasant ride, 
each child in the group appreci- 
ates and enjoys the train as a 
means of transportation. 

The school bus came to Wash- 
ington School at one o’clock and 
we climbed on amid happy chat- 
ter and giggles. We were on our 
way to the Santa Fe Railway sta- 
tion! There were twenty-four 
children, a room mother, my kin- 
dergarten assistant, and myself. 
Each adult was responsible for 
eight children. 

In order to help the room moth- 
er and the train personnel, each 
child had printed his own name 
on a piece of paper which was 
then pinned to his lapel. Not 
quite “each child,” for Michael 


‘needed help in printing such a 


long name, Nancy’s name looked 
like NCAY, and Timothy could 
master only TIM. This definite 
need for printing their names 
brought about renewed interest 
and earnest effort during work 
period. We found the name tags 
very helpful on our trip, for 


‘“John” will respond to questions 


or directions much more easily 
than will “‘little boy” or “you.” 

We arrived at the depot just as 
a large freight train came in. It 
was gratifying and thrilling to 
hear the children name the kinds 
of cars which made up the train. 

“Look! I see two flatcars with 
gravel.” 

“No, that isn’t gravel; that’s 
sand.” 

“See the cows. Those are cat- 
tle cars. One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven cars.” 

“There are the oil tankers.” 

“Two cabooses! Why do they 
have two cabooses?” 

“Because there are two engines.” 

After the freight train left, we 
went in to buy our tickets. This 
was fun, for hadn’t we played it 
many times in kindergarten? The 
girls and boys were prepared to 
line up without pushing or hurry- 
ing, to step up‘on the stool placed 
for their convenience, and to say 
politely, “I want a ticket to Cut- 
ler, please.” Each child had his 
twelve-cent fare ready, and he ac- 
cepted the ticket with a “thank 
you” and went to the waiting 
room to stay until the train ar- 
rived. 

All understood that the wait- 
ing room was really a place to 
wait in; that it was for the con- 
venience of themselves and other 
passengers. I must say that the 
drinking fountain was popular, 
and that the chewing-gum vend- 
ing machine had its share of in- 
terested attention, though no gum 
was bought. Some of the chil- 
dren could see out the window. 
Therefore excitement ran high 
when the wigwag signal at the 
crossing indicated that a train was 
coming. 


, Truly” Train Ride 


A UNIT FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


KATHALEEN MONTAGUE 


Teacher, Kindergarten, Washington School, Visalia, California 


, 


This experience story is convincing evidence, sup- 
ported by on-the-spot photographs, of the success 
of the culminating activity in a study of trains. 


At last a whistle could be heard 
and the train for Cutler was an- 
nounced. We went out to the 
platform to watch the train come 
in. It was only a small gasoline- 
electric train, since the passenger 
travel out of Visalia is light. I 
feel sure that never before had so 
many passengers boarded this lit- 
tle train at one time. 

Prior to getting on the train, 
we watched the mail being loaded 
and unloaded. Also the baggage 
was loaded from the fascinating 
little baggage truck. This truck 
had been in many of the kinder- 
garten drawings of previous days. 

I had hoped to give the children 
a chance to talk to the engineer, 
but since the train was almost fif- 
teen minutes late, a smile and a 
wave were all the engineer could 
spare. 

“All aboard!” We got on the 
train with the help of the kindly 
conductor, saw the door shut, and 
felt the jerk of the moving train. 


We saw Aunt Harriet’s house 
and Jim’s grandmother’s house; 
then the city was gone and the 
country was all about us. I am 
sure that when we next talk of 
the country, there will be a true 
understanding of the difference 
between town and country. 

Of course the inside of the 
train turned out to be much as 
we had seen it in the library 
books: the aisle in the middle, the 
seats on each side, the baggage 
racks, the tank of drinking water, 
and the lavatory. The conductor 
took our tickets just as we had 
played at school, and he told us 
why the whistle blew so much, 
why the train stopped before 
crossing the Southern Pacific 


track, and what fuel was burned. 

The twelve-mile ride was all 
joy and interest. 

“Look at the cows and horses 
and sheep.” 

“Look at the windmill; it isn’t 
turning around,” 





The conductor’s “All aboard” was the invitation to a series of thrilling 
experiences which were later relived in discussions and in construction, 


Each child was able to see out of 
one of the windows. 

We went by the cement works. 
““My daddy works there.” 

Then a glimpse of the ice plant. 
“I go there with my mother. We 
keep our meat in a locker.” 

Next the fuel company. “Does 
our school get coal there?” 

“I don’t know. Let’s find out 
when we get back to school.” 
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“There isn’t enough wind to 
make it turn.” 

“See the baby pigs.” 

“The farmer is plowing.” 

The biggest excitement came 
when the train ran over a torpe- 
do. There was a loud bang, and 
the brakeman hurried to the door. 
The engineer stopped the train, 
blew his siren, and then proceeded 
with caution. (Continued on page 72) 
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USING A FATHER’S DAY PICTURE 
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Here is 


children’s thoughts into channels of ap- 
preciation. 
cement the bonds of family affection. 
Now is the chance to show special ‘con- 


another opportunity to direct sideration to Father; to express, with a 
gift or a message, gratitude for his love 
Father’s Day isa time to and companionship. Discuss the con- 
tributions to happy home life which 
can be made by the children themselves. 








1. What is the little girl holding in her hand? 

2. What is the meaning of Father's Day? 

3. Should children be nice to their fathers just 
on Father's Day? 


4. How can you make Father proud of you? 





Let the children talk about the gifts and greeting cards with 
which they expect to surprise their fathers on Father’s Day. 











SOME VERSES TO COMPLETE 


Who is coming down the street? 
Who is it that | run to ? 
Who has arms to hold me tight? 


Who teaches me what's brave and ? 








Who works that |. may have some fun, 


And hurries home when day is ? 





It is my dad; you must have guessed. 


In all the world, mine is the 





done meet best right 
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You Can Learn te Teach Music 


HERE is a strange fallacy go- 
ing the rounds about teach- 
ing music (singing) to girls and 
boys and the inability of the aver- 
age elementary-school teacher to 
teach the music of her grade. The 
fallacy lies chiefly in the idea that 
music must be taught by some 
particular, unusual, and peculiar- 
unto-the-subject sort of methods. 

Music is a language. 

Music can be learned as any 
other language is learned. 

Music can be taught as any 
other language is taught. 

Methods for teaching the read- 
ing of English and the reading of 
music are so similar they can al- 
most be called parallel. 

What are the steps taken to 
teach a child his first words? 
Picture your family around the 
baby trying to get him to say 
“Mamma!” Over and over and 
over each member of the family 
from grandfather to young sister 
or brother repeats, “Mamma, say 
Mamma!” Nor is anyone dis- 
couraged by the long silences and 
apparently unrewarded efforts. 
When at last there bursts forth 
from the baby mouth a gurgling 
“bah” or “mah” or “dah,” with 
elation all efforts are redoubled. 
Daily each member of the family 
goes at the baby repeating, repeat- 
ing, repeating, until at last the ear 
and the mind work together and 
the child speaks the word correct- 
ly! Then, as though pleased with 
his own power, he too repeats and 
repeats and repeats. After this 
everything comes easily, and the 
child learns new words daily until 
it is time to go to school. 

Entering school at the age of 
five or six, a child brought up in 
a family of average intelligence 
has an amazing vocabulary—hun- 
dreds of words—which is the first 
essential for the learning of any 
language. 

Unless he is from a so-called 
musical family—that is, a family 
which gives some attention to mu- 
sic at home, either singing or play- 
ing some instrumental music—the 
average child comes to school with 
practically no musical vocabulary. 
So the teacher begins his musical 
education by helping him to ac- 
quire the essential vocabulary in 
almost exactly the same way that 
the family began in helping him 
to gain a word vocabulary. She 
sings little phrases of songs, not 
more than four tones (or if the 
child doesn’t match tones, single 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


LAURA BRYANT 
Teacher of Singing, Public Schools, Ithaca, New York 


You can’t sing? Miss Bryant says you can! Experi- 
ence has convinced her that teachers in the grades 
can, and should, teach singing to their own pupils. 


tones), over and over and over 
until the ear and mind click and 
the correct tone or phrase comes 
out. 

No one thought the baby stu- 
pid because he didn’t respond un- 
til he was ready—until he had 
heard the word enough times so 
that he could repeat it, and cor- 
rectly. Yet teachers are often 
discouraged if a child fails to re- 
spond with correct musical tones 
in a week or so. One teacher was 
heard to say after weeks of this 
type of effort: “I don’t believe he 
will ever get it. He is a mono- 
tone.” There is no such thing 
among normal children or adults! 
All normal people can learn to 
sing and should learn to sing. 


“But I can’t sing,” a teacher 
protests. “How can I teach chil- 
dren to do what I can’t?” 

“Who told you that you can’t 
sing?” 

“No one; I just can’t.” 

This fear or prejudice or self- 
consciousness or the lack of self- 
confidence or whatever it is, must 
first be broken down—by proving 
to such a teacher conclusively that 
hers is a false premise. She not 
only can sing, but can sing pleas- 
ingly with a sweet tone. 

Over a long period of years, the 
writer has had the privilege of 
training hundreds of elementary- 
school teachers to teach their own 
classroom music, to teach it well, 
and to love it. 








If we but hear: 


Now gay, now clear, 








STILL LOVELY AND UNLOST 
NANCY BYRD TURNER 


The world is full of music, and it stays 
Sweet in our memories for all*our days, 


The deep industrious tune 

Of honeybees in June; 

A train far off among the midnight hills; 
The fire’s slow flutter and the kettle’s croon; 
Speech of a mockingbird beneath the moon, 
The notes a bobolink spills; 


A band far down the street 

Coming with cry of bugles and the fall 
‘Qf marching, marching feet; 

Voices of children singing all together 

A ballad for a game in golden weather; 


Wind in the chimney, soft in aspen leaves, ° 
Light-stepping down the lane, 

Low whispering in the eaves; 

After a long, hot drouth, ripple of rain, 

Ripple of rain against the window ledge; 

An autumn cricket fluting under a hedge; 
Lone cowbells clear at dawn; old songs at night 
| Drifting across still water in starlight. . . . 








The world is full of music, far and near: 


Now solemn, tender, deep, 


All lovely and unlost. O listen, and hear! 
O gather to your memory and keep! 


From Silver 


Saturday 
by Dodd, Mead & Company, and used 
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. by. Nancy Byrd Turner. Copyright 1937 
with their permission. 









Even if the classroom teacher 
is not very musical she can learn 
to teach her class to sing better 
than a special teacher can do it. 
Why? Because she knows each 
child’s abilities, temperament, and 
how to approach him and get 
from him his best effort. 

Music is a language. To appre- 
ciate fully music, or any language, 
one must learn to pronounce, 
read, and write it. Whether it’s 
the teacher or the child who is the 
learner, the process is the same. 
Every language is learned through 
the ear. Language teachers say 
that the teacher of French who 
starts his class with the grammar 
is a failure. The classroom teach- 
er who spends most of her music 
time teaching music theory will 
be a failure. Many girls and boys 
enter high school able to define 
the major scale but unable to sing 
it, able to write all the key signa- 
tures but unable to sing do re mi 
in the key of G, change the mi to 
do and go on singing in the key of 
B. Any intelligent person can 
take a book on music theory and 
learn all the answers in a very 
short time without a teacher. The 
teacher’s time should be devoted 
to helping every child to use his 
singing voice and to train his 
ear so he can correctly reproduce 
what he hears. 

The best method for teaching 
music I learned in a French class 
in a midwestern university sum- 
mer-school course. At the begin- 
ning of the hour the teacher read 
a story to the class in French. He 
made no comments—just picked 
up a book and read. The next 
class period he did the same thing. 
It was two days before I realized 
it was the same story. Through- 
out the week, two periods a day, 
this was repeated. By the end 
of the week, I somehow Anew the 
story was “Little Red Riding- 
hood.” Not a word prefaced the 
reading. No comments came aft- 
erward. He read, we listened, 
and let the language sound in our 
ears until it became intelligible. 
Of course, since we were begin- 
ners, it was language of the sim- 
plest kind. Language is an ear 
problem. Music is a language. 
Whether the learner is a teacher- 
to-be in the music class in a teach- 
ers’ college or whether he is a 


‘ child in this teacher’s class later 


on, the approach should be the 
same—just as simple as “Little 


Red Ridinghood.” 
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Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


WANTED to instill in my pu- 

pils an appreciation of our 
natural resources as well as an 
understanding of the need for 
their conservation. With this 
thought in mind I launched the 
third-graders on a study of the 
world of nature. 

The emphasis was put on pro- 
tection and conservation, with the 
idea that schools should support 
state and national governments 
in campaigns to protect natural 
resources (particularly the forests 
of our land), and should urge 
others to aid. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To develop pupils’ interest in, 
and appreciation for, the world 
we live in. 

B. To acquaint the children with 
the names and characteristics of 
trees, flowers, birds, animals, and 
soil. 

C. To encourage them to care for 
the growing things which they 
encounter. 

D. To inspire young citizens with 
the desire to assist in the restora- 
tion of the natural resources of 
our country. 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


The Wonder World of Nature 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNE PRITCHETT 


Teacher, Third Grade, Somerville Road School, Decatur, Alabama 


E. To teach how plants and an- 
imals live together and depend 
upon each other. 


ACTIVITIES 
A. The children collected wild 


flowers, leaves, ferns; pressed and 
mounted them in a booklet. 

B. They collected pictures of an- 
imals, birds, trees, and flowers 
for study. 

C. They planted Easter-lily and 
other bulbs; cactus, Christmas 
cactus, violets, ferns, clover, moss. 
D. They studied types of soil. 
E. They collected old birds’ nests 


for observation and identification.” 


F. They made nature charts and 
posters. 

G. Each child selected a tree to 
study and planted this tree at 
home. Some were fruit trees. 

H. The pupils arranged, labeled, 
and exhibited all samples of the 
natural resources collected. 

I. The class went on field trips to 
identify birds. 

J. The boys made feeding stations 
and birdhouses. 

K. The pupils made booklets of 
our state flowers and birds. 

L. They collected wildlife cards, 
stamps, and bookmarks. 

M. They observed the work of 


insect pests. 


OPTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


A. A camera may be used to ob- 
tain local pictures for study. 
B. When movies are to be shown, 


a child should see the film first 





What do you think this class is looking at—an oriole’s nest, insects 
stripping leaves, or a squirrel running among the branches of the tree? 


and prepare.a talk to be given as 
the film is shown to the class. 

C. Posters showing natural re- 
sources of our country may be 
made. 

D. Nature clubs may be organ- 
ized. 


INTEGRATIONS 
A. Reading.—The children read 


many stories about trees, animals, 
flowers, and birds. Besides stories 
in their readers, they read from 
other. books. 

B. Language. 

1. They gave oral and written re- 
ports. 

2. They told stories, and selected 
and learned poems. 

3. Some wrote original stories and 
poems. 

4. They presented a class play. 
C. Writing.—In nature booklets, 
they wrote descriptive sentences 
under each picture. Their orig- 
inal stories and poems were in- 
cluded in these booklets, together 
with lists of birds, animals, flow- 
ers, and trees. 

D. Spelling.—They kept a word 
list, learned word meanings and 
how to recognize, pronounce, and 
use those words in writing sen- 
tences. 

E. Music.—They learned to sing 
many songs about living things 
in nature. 

F. Social studies —They discussed 
how climate affects animal and 
bird life and plants, and how en- 
vironment affects them. 


Photo by J. L. Wade, courtesy, Public Schools, 








Madison, Wisconsin 
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U.S. Department of the Inte- 
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Collecting, labeling, ond qutundiian ‘nature specimens oy many op- 


portunities for learning. Do you have 
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a museum in your schoolroom? 
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Puffin’s Magic Words 


HORTENSE ROBERTA ROBERTS 


UFFIN was the smallest elf in 
P the forest. But he had the 
biggest smile, so everyone was 
good to him. Besides, he had the 
magic words. That is, he had 
them until one morning when he 
lost both his smile and his magic 
words. 

The day had started out fine. 
Puffin was skipping along through 
the forest when all at once he 
spied something red under a green 
leaf. There was the first wild 
strawberry of the season! 

Puffin’s smile stretched from 
ear to ear when he saw it. He 
wasn’t hungry because he’d just 
eaten breakfast, so he thought, 
“T’ll take it home and make some 
jam for next winter.” 

The strawberry was wider than 
Puffin and almost as tall, but 
Puffin was strong for his size. 
First he made a bend in the straw- 
berry stem. -Then he stepped on 
one side of the bend with his foot. 
Then he pulled hard on the. other 
side of the bend with his hands 
and the stem broke. He slung the 
strawberry over his shoulder with 
the stem for a handle and started 
home. 

He went hurrying along, sing- 
ing to himself, and thinking how 
good the jam would taste next 
winter. But he wasn’t looking 
where he was going. All at once 
he tripped on some tangled grass. 
Down he went, face first. 

Puffin picked himself up. There 


was a bump on his forehead. 
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There was red strawberry juice on 
his new, green, pointed-toed shoes. 

Puffin wiped away the straw- 
berry juice with his green hand- 
kerchief. He hung the strawberry 
over his shoulder once more and 
started on. “Those mean old grass 
blades!” he grumbled, and a cross 
look came over his face. Though 
he did not know it yet, he had 
lost his smile. 

Now Puffin’s home was in a 
tiny house in a tiny garden and 
the only way to get in was 
through a small hole in a big, high 
wall. Puffin had built his house 
there purposely so that nothing 
larger than an elf could get in. 

Finally he came to the wall out- 
side his house. Who should be 
there barring his way but a big, 
fat, brown, furry caterpillar? 
The caterpillar was much longer 
than Puffin and almost as tall. 
And he was leaning right against 
the entrance to Puffin’s home! 

The strawberry felt heavy as a 
house, Puffin was tired, and his 
smile was gone. So were his-mag- 
ic words, though he didn’t know 
it yet. 

“Go away, Mr. Caterpillar,” he 
shouted. “I want to get by.” 

The caterpillar didn’t move. 
“An insignificant little noise is 
disturbing my slumbers,” mum- 
bled the caterpillar. “I shall pre- 
tend not to hear it; then.it will 
depart.” gions 

“T’m..not an in-what-do-you- 
call-it little. (Continued on page 68 ) 
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The Watermelon Table 


MARGARET DeWITT 


ED stood on Grandmother’s 
N porch and looked at the 
shady back yard. The tall willow 
tree swayed gently in the breeze. 
Fat robins fluttered about the 
birdbath under the apple tree. 

“Grandmother, you ought to 
have a watermelon table,” said 
Ned suddenly. 

“A what?” cried Grandmother. 

“A watermelon table,” Ned re- 
peated. “Wouldn’t you like to 
have one under the apple tree?” 

“Why, yes,” said Grandmother. 
“I suppose so.” 

“I think I can build one. I'll 
start this very minute.” 

Whistling to himself, Ned went 
to the garage and found some or- 
ange crates. He borrowed | his 
grandfather’s hammer and _ nails 
and brought them to the shady 
walk beside the porch. First he 
tore the crates apart to get sturdy 
boards for legs for the table. 

After the framework was made, 
Ned laid slats across it for the top. 
As he was nailing the last slat, 
Grandfather appeared. “What’s 
all the hammering?” he asked. 

“I’m building Grandmother a 
watermelon table,”” Ned answered 
proudly, “It’s almost finished.” 


“Now that we have a water- 
melon table,” said Grandmother, 
“we should have a watermelon.” 

“A good idea,” Grandfather 
said, with a smile. “I'll see what 
I can do about it.” 

While Grandfather was getting 
them a watermelon, Grandmother 
and Ned set the watermelon ta- 
ble under the apple tree. They 
put a gay cloth, three forks, and 
three plates on it and pulled up 
three chairs. 

“Now I think we’re ready,” 
Grandmother said. “And isn’t it 
nice?” 

When Grandfather came, he 
said, “I hope your table is strong, 
because this melon is a big one.” 

“How big?” asked Ned, watch- 
ing Grandfather slice the melon. 

“Thirty-four pounds,” replied 
Grandfather. 

“I guess my table is pretty 
strong. It hasn’t wobbled yet.” 

“You know, I’ve been wanting 
a watermelon table for a long 
time,” said Grandfather. 

“This is the finest watermelon 
table I’ve ever seen,” added 
Grandmother. 

“And this is the best water- 
melon I ever tasted,” said Ned. 


The Growing Secret 
OLIVE RAMBO COOK 


the seeds.” Robert smiled 
at the group of fourth-grade girls 
and boys. “John, will you mark 
it off? You’re the best in arith- 
metic and art.” 

“I’m willing,” John said, “but 
'll need help on the long rows. 
They must be straight and true.” 

“We'll help,” several offered. 

It was a sunshiny spring day, 
and the Tiptop Garden Club had 
been busy all morning preparing 
the plot of ground for planting. 
Grandpa Ross, who lived alone in 
the little gray house across the 
road, had given them this garden 


N°“ we can begin planting 


spot and for two seasons they had 
raised flowers and _ vegetables, 
sharing their crop with him. This 
year they planned a big surprise 
with the flowers. 

Soon a rectangle was marked off 
in one corner. John began meas- 
uring with a yardstick. Every few 
inches he would push a little stick 
down into the soft earth. 

“That looks like a kind of puz- 
zle,” laughed Marylyn, “with all 
those sticks in there.” 

“Four dozen of them,” grunted 
John, as he stuck the last stick 
down. “Now someone can begin 
to plant the white larkspur. Put 
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four or five seeds by each stick 
and cover them carefully.” 

After the white larkspur had 
been planted, seeds of blue lark- 
spur were scattered between the 
sticks, which were then pulled 
up. Finally the soil was patted 
down with eager hands. 

“Now we'll begin on the rows.” 
John straightened his back. 

“Let the boys plant the red 
flowers,” said one of the boys. 

“And the girls the white ones,” 
someone added. 

“And before long we'll have 
a living, growing—” Robert 
clapped his hand over his mouth. 

“Flower garden,” Betty con- 
cluded with a smile. “If you 
don’t watch out you will be the 
first one to tell the secret.” 


When the ‘long rows were 
planted, they were patted down, 
too. 

In a few days little spots of 
green began to show. Soon there 
were feathery’ rows almost across 
the garden, and the rectangle in 
the corner was solid with plants. 

“We won’t have to worry about 
weeds in this corner,” declared 
John. “The larkspur is so thick 
a weed couldn’t grow.” 

Each day some of the children 
came to the garden and worked 
for a short time. The garden was 
as clean as a new shoe. 

“You can almost tell what it 
is,” Betty said, as she looked at the 
plants. “Do you think Grandpa 
Ross will guess the secret before 
it blooms?” (Continued on page 68) 


| Captain Copper’s Queen 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


APTAIN COPPER was a little 
man and old, and he no 
longer went to sea but stayed at 
home and did all sorts of things 
that Jerry thought were interest- 
ing. One morning as Jerry was 
passing by on his way to the store, 
Captain Copper called, “Good 
morning, and is it haste you must 
be making?” 

Jerry said, “Good morning. My 
mother said I should make moder- 
ate haste so as to be home by 
lunch, but that if you had any- 
thing new to show me I might 
stop to look.” 

Captain Copper said, “And 
have you noticed anything new, 
young man?” 

Jerry nodded. “The barrel by 
your gate, Captain.” 

The captain picked up his saw 
and began to saw a plank at his 
workbench under the peach tree. 

“That is my uncle Umberton’s 
barrel,” he said. 

Jerry asked, “Is there some- 
thing in it that I might see in 
moderate haste?” 

Captain Copper said, “A queen 
is in the barrel. It is for her that 
I am building a house. I must 
hurry and that makes me a very 
busy man.” 


Jerry said, “It surprises me to 
hear that a queen is in the barrel 
at your gate, Captain.” 

The Captain began on another 
plank. He said, “My uncle thinks 
the queen will like it here because 
I have many flowers. My uncle 
has known many queens in his 
long life.” 

Jerry said, “My mother has 
many flowers, but I have never 
heard her say that a queen so 
much as called her by telephone.” 

“My queen is Her Majesty Apis 
Mellifera,” Captain Copper said. 
“That is not an easy name to re- 
member. It is the name I shall 
paint on the queen’s house I am 
building. I am hurrying so as to 
paint the name before I forget.” 

Jerry said, “The barrel is not 
tall.” 

Captain Copper said, “The 
queen is not at all tall.” 

Jerry said; “I have not be- 
lieved in fairies for a long time, 
but I’d surely like to see Her 
Majesty Apis Mellifera. Could 
you stop hurrying for a little 
while and show her to me?” 

Captain Copper shook his head. 
“The best I could do would be to 
show you a few of her subjects. 
She does (Continued on page 76) 


TO READ OR TELL | 


A Flag for the School 


MAY JUSTUS 


NE morning Miss Ellison had 

a piece of news to tell the 

school, a piece of news that made 

the children open their eyes and 
ears. 

“T have a surprise for you,” she 
said, “‘a surprise so big you would 
never guess it. The Governor of 
our state is going to be here on 
Friday afternoon of this week. 
He sent me word in a letter that 
he had a special speech to make to 
the folks on Near-Side-and-Far. 
I have already written to tell the 
Governor that we feel highly 
honored, and that our school will 
be very glad indeed to welcome 
him.” 

She paused to get a long breath 
which the whole school seemed to 
echo. 

The Governor was coming—it 
was hard to believe! 

“And now we must start get- 
ting ready for him,” Miss Ellison 
continued, with her eyes shining 
and her voice like a bell. “We 
have only three more days. There 
will be many things to do. That 
means we must work together as 
we always do when a big job is 
on hand. But first, I should like 
to hear your suggestions and 
ideas.” 

Mary. Ellen was the first to 
wave a hand. “We must spread 
the news and let folks know the 
Governor is coming,” she said. 

The teacher nodded.and turned 
to the blackboard. “Let’s make 
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a written plan that we can see 
and follow.” She wrote on the 
blackboard: Tell everybody about 
the Governor’s visit. 

Another hand was up waving 
now. It belonged to Susie Owens. 
“When we’re expecting company, 
we always clean up the house.” 

Luke Linders, a big boy, gave a 
chuckle. “This little old school- 
house won’t hold half the folks, I 
bet! It'll be like last Thanksgiv- 
ing when we had our program 
outside. The preacher man had 
to stand up on a stump to preach.” 

“We'll clean up the house and 
the yard, too,” spoke up some- 
body. Miss Ellison nodded her 
head and wrote it down. 

Hands were waving here and 
there. Shouldn’t they practice 
some songs for the Governor? 
When the preacher man visited 
them he always wanted the school 
to sing. After a little discussion 
they chose “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” and “America.” 

Mary Ellen was speaking again. 
She had had another notion. 
“Wouldn’t it be nice if we gave 
the salute to the flag at the end of 
the last song?” 

“Yes—yes, yes!” went up a 
regular chorus. 

Somebody thought that the 
school should begin to practice 
the songs and the salute to the 
flag right now. 

The flag which those children 
saluted (Continued on page 71) 
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A Unit on the Ewropean 


HE European corn borer has 

become the principal enemy 
of corn crops throughout the 
United States. However, it does 
not stop with attacks on corn, 
but ravages millet, hops, hemp, 
vegetables, shrubs, flowers—in 
all more than 225 kinds of plants. 
Hardly a state can feel itself safe 
from the menace of this terrible 
insect. 

In the middle western states 
alone, corn borers cost the farm- 
ers millions of dollars’ damage 
every year—and entomologists 
are warning farmers and garden- 
ers to look for one of the worst 
onslaughts by this insect ever re- 
corded. 

It therefore appears urgently 
necessary for schools to be fully 
informed of the situation. They 
can then enlist the aid of pupils 
in spreading word regarding the 
destruction caused by the corn 
borer, and can help in the cam- 
paign to combat it effectively. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To familiarize the pupils with 
the damage being done to corn 
crops by the corn borer. 

B. To learn the most effective 
means of combating this enemy. 
C. To find out the best ways to 
prevent the spread of insects. 


INTRODUCTION 


A. Tell pupils the facts about the 
corn borer and the extent of its 
damage. 

B. Draw them into a discussion 
of this insect and what they know 
about its work on farms in their 
community. 

C. Show pictures of the corn bor- 
er. Have someone tell how it de- 
stroys corn. (Borers stay in old 


cornstalks in fields during the fall, 
winter, and spring.) 






DDT should be sprayed on field corn soon 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


IVAH GREEN 


3 Supervisor of Rural Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa 


Rural teachers especially will appreciate this 
unit dealing with a subject of vital interest 
to agriculturists throughout the United States. 








These pictures show the life cycle of the corn borer—eggs on a 


cornstalk, larvae eating the corn, 


D. Discuss what might be done 
with money that is annually lost 
as a result of corn-borer damage. 


QUESTIONS 


A. What does the corn borer do 
to ruin corn? 

B. What preventive measures can 
be taken? 

C. What stages of life does the 
insect go through? 

D. What are the best ways to 
protect farms from corn borers? 


E. When does the borer attack? 
DEVELOPMENT 


A. Characteristics of insects.— 
An insect has six legs, a hard out- 
er covering, and a body divided 


4U photos, courtesy, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 


Spraying 
after the egg masses have begun to hatch. is a good method 
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ing sweet corn with rotenone 





the pupa, and the female moth, 


into three parts. Some insects 
hatch from eggs and look almost 
like their parents at once, ex- 
cept that they are smaller, and 
certain parts are not fully devel- 
oped. Other insects go through 
changes called metamor phoses be- 
fore they become adult insects. 
These insects are more harmful in 
certain stages than in others, so if 
we wish to know how to fight 
them, we must: know not only 
what harm they do, but at what 
stage of change they do it. The 
corn borer is one of those insects 
which go through metamorphoses. 
B. Life cycle of the corn borer. 
1. From May fifteenth through 
June, female moths of the corn 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


of pest control. 








Airplanes have applied DDT dust 
of field corn with very satisfactory results. 





Borer 


borer lay their eggs on fresh 
green cornstalks. In a few weeks, 
each lays from 400 to 2000 eggs 
and then dies. Her work is over. 
Female corn-borer moths range 
from pale yellow to light brown 
in color and have a one-inch wing 
expansion. It is while they are in 
this wing stage that they fly from 
farm to farm, or even across a 
state. They have been known to 
fly more than twenty miles. 

2. The eggs hatch in about one 
week into tiny wormlike things 
about one sixteenth of an inch 
long. They are now called larvae 
or caterpillars. While growing 
they molt their skin five or six 
times. During this growing pe- 
riod they burrow into different 
parts of the cornstalk, making 
tunnels as they feed and grow. 
They become full grown in about 
six weeks and go into the pupa 
stage. Late in July, the moths 
emerge and lay the eggs from 
which the next brood is hatched. 
The larvae eat into the corn, feed- 
ing until early winter. Corn bor- 
ers like all kinds of corn—dent 
and flint field corn, sweet corn, 
fodder corn, and popcorn. They 
like everything that the corn it- 
self likes. If the weather is good 
for corn—that is, plenty of heat 
and moisture, then the caterpillars 
live longer and eat more, and the 
moths lay twice as many eggs. 

3. The larvae pass the winter in 
this wormlike stage inside the 
stalk or ear, or even in stubble or 
weeds. When the weather begins 
to get warm in the spring, they 
leave their tunnels and move near 
the surface of the plant. Here 


they spin thin cocoons and change 
into pupae inside them. This is 
their dormant or resting stage. 

4. The dormant stage lasts from 
(Continued on page 72) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


CHOOSING EQUIP- 
MENT AND MATERIALS 


We were in a conference on the 
administration of the audio-visual 
program in schools when one of 
the. elementary-school principals, 
Mr. L , said, “We have de- 
cided to invest $5,000 to begin 
our audio-visual program this 
coming year. How can we spend 
the money to best advantage? 
What rules should govern our se- 
lection of audio-visual equipment 
and materials?” 

“Let us discuss the budget for 
equipment, first,” I replied. “How 
much do you plan to spend?” 

“Our plans for equipment in- 
dicate an approximate expendi- 
ture of $3500,” said Mr. L . 
“We have to start from the begin- 
ning. We must buy dark shades, 
screens, and projection stands for 
three classrooms, and also projec- 
tors for films and still pictures, a 
public-address system, radios, a 
recorder, a record and transcrip- 
tion player, and cabinets for stor- 
ing equipment when it is not in 
use. Our immediate problem is to 
decide what projectors we should 
buy.” 

“A wise procedure,” I advised, 
“is to ask the representatives of 
different companies selling equip- 
ment to give a demonstration of 
their machines to a committee of 
teachers and school officials. The 
committee should also investigate 
equipment in use in near-by 
schools to determine which types 
have given the most satisfactory 
service. In choosing equipment 
the committee should consider: 
(1) simplicity of operation of the 
machine; (2) ease of cleaning, 
oiling, and adjusting it; (3) bril- 
liance and definition of the pic- 
ture projected; (4) quality of the 
sound when tested in rooms where 
the apparatus will be used fre- 
quently; (5) durability of the 
equipment; (6) reliability of the 
manufacturer; and (7) assurance 
that service may be secured on 
short notice when something goes 
wrong. 

“While relative costs enter into 
one’s consideration, experience has 
shown that it is very easy to be 
‘penny-wise and pound-foolish’ 
in buying audio-visual equipment. 
Quality of performance is highly 
desirable in projection equipment, 
as well as in radios, electric pho- 
nographs, recorders, and public- 
address systems. In the main, 














A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Head, Department of ‘Audio-Visual Instruction, Extension Division, 
and Lecturer in Education, University of California, Los Angeles 








the more expensive models are 
distinguished by materials of a 
higher quality than are found in 
the cheaper models. 

“In general, it is best to buy a 
projector or other machine for 
a specific purpose. Combination 
machines frequently cost nearly 
as much as two single machines 
for the same tasks. Since only 
one teacher at a time can use a 
combination outfit, it is better to 
buy the individual items sepa- 
rately so that as many teachers as 
possible may benefit from them. 

“In projection equipment it is 
important to have a good lens and 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Cleveland, Okio 





tory,” volunteered Mr. D . 
“There is an advantage in begin- 
ning with used equipment, for 
then you can discover what mis- 
takes to avoid. It later’can be 
traded for new.” 

“What principles should guide 
us in selecting materials?” asked 
Mr. L . 

“At the outset,” I replied, “it 
should be clear that audio-visual 
instruction includes the use and 
administration of all types of ob- 
jective materials in teaching. A 
program which is based on only 
one or two types of aids is un- 
sound. Teaching materials should 








sider a number of factors, including quality, cost, and ease of operation. 


a powerful light. In sound equip- 
ment the range of tone and power 
of the unit are major considera- 
tions. Many excellent machines 
are made by different manufac- 
turers and each has its particular 
advantages. For thorough satis- 
faction, experience has shown that 
the wisest procedure is to select 
equipment only after compar- 
ative demonstrations have been 
made in the place where it is to 
be used.” 

“Should used equipment be giv- 
en any consideration?” Mr. O—, 
another member inquired. ' 

“We have found used factory- 
rebuilt equipment, obtained from 
a reliable dealer, to be satisfac- 


be selected for use in terms of: 
(1) the fundamental teaching 
objectives in the school’s course of 
study; (2) the needs, abilities, 
and interests of the children; and 
(3) the relative cost of the mate- 
rials. It is unwise to select expen- 
sive audio-visual aids when less 
expensive materials would serve 
as well, if not better. Before mak- 
ing an extensive purchase of ma- 
terials, survey the resources of 
your city or community. Also, 
investigate the resources of state 
and national institutions. Many 
of them will furnish schools with 
excellent audio-visual aids at little 
expense or for a nominal service 
charge. (Continued on page 74) 
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QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Is there a list of the colleges and univer- 
sities which will offer summer courses 
in audio-visual instruction? 


A list of courses in audio-visual 
education to be given in the -various 
colleges and universities during the 
summer sessions of 1948 will be found 
in the April and May issues of Edu- 
cational Screen and See and Hear. 
Specific inquiries may be addressed 
to: Educational Screen, 64 East 
Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill.; or See 
and Hear, 812 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


4 


What is the function and place of the 
elementary-school principal in a _ pro- 
gram of audio-visual instruction? 


A monograph entitled, The Princi- 
pal and Audio-Visual Education, has 
recently been published by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education 
Association. It discusses in Part One, 
“The Audio-Visual Program in the 
Elementary School,” and-in Part Two, 
“Adapting Audio-Visual Equipment 
to the Elementary School.” Among 
the topics treated are: Beginning a 
Program, A Program for a School, 
The P.T.A. and a Visual Program, 
and The Principal’s Responsibility. 
The handbook is illustrated. Its 96 
pages contain much that is practical. 
Many of the discussions are based on 
actual school experience. 

To secure a copy, address: The De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. The price 
is $1.00. 


* 


We are teaching our pupils how to read 
graphs and diagrams. Would you cite 
references which would help us? 


The following references contain 
valuable suggestions on how to study 
graphic materials. 

The Ability of Children to Read a 
Process Diagram, by Morton Malter 
(Journal of Educational Psychology, 
May 1947), is the report of two ex- 
periments to find what children of 
the elementary grades learn from dia- 
grams and how the utilization of 
graphic materials may be improved. 

Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, 
by Edgar Dale (The Dryden Press, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16). 
Part II, Chapter 11, discusses teach- 
ing with charts, diagrams, graphs, and 
maps. Chapter 1, in Part III-A, deals 
with the use of graphs in teaching 
arithmetic. 

Graphs as a Means of Instruction 
in the First Four Grades of the Ele- 
mentary School, by RuthG. Strickland 
(Contributions to Education No. 745, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New 
York), contains a good bibliography 


on teaching with graphic charts. 


Send your questions on audio-visual aids 
to Dr. McClusky. See note on page 58. 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


Homonyms You Should Know 


MARTHA BRETZ 
Formerly, Teacher, Buda Rural School, Beeler, Kansas 


Write the homonyms that fit 
these definitions. Be sure that 
you spell them correctly. 

1. the handle of a pail or ket- 
tle; a large bundle of goods 

2. a suitor; a weapon for dis- 
charging arrows 

3. to understand definitely; a 
negative reply 

4. a large body of water; to 
perceive with the eyes 

§. to plunder; to ask of God 

6. more than enough; the sum 
of one and one 

7. the wild hog; to pierce or 
drill a hole in 

8. the 1/100 part of a dollar; 
odor 

9. to postpone; the quality of 
being heavy 

10. the communion table; to 
modify 

11. part of the foot; to drag 

12. the fact of being born; a 
sleeping place for passengers on a 
ship or train 

13. naked; a large animal 

14. to fasten together with 
needle and thread; to scatter seed 
on the ground 

15. low in price; a noise heard 
in a barnyard 

16. a valley; a drapery on a 
woman’s hat 

17. to purchase; beside 

18. genuine; an angler’s imple- 
ment for winding his line 

19. a small room in a prison; to 
transfer to another for money or 
property 

20. story; the end of the back- 
bone of an animal’s body 

21. a sound; a small stream of 
water 


22. the summit of a mountain 
or hill; to look slyly 

23. a device for stopping the 
motion of a machine; to separate, 
usually with violence 

24. a curved line; the vessel on 
which Noah and his family were 
preserved , 

25. to enjoy warmth; a wom- 
an’s fitted waist 

26. a road; to ascertain the 
weight of 

27. azute; the past tense of 
blow 

28. disposal of a commodity 
for an agreed price; a sheet of 
canvas on a boat 

29. a young lad; a floating ob- 
ject moored at a certain place to 
mark a channel or warn of con- 
cealed rocks 

30. the whole; an instrument 
for piercing 

31. animals harnessed together 
for pulling; to be full 

32. not whispered; permitted 

33. to howl; a spherical object 
used for play 

34. artificial elevation from 
which the Ball is struck in golf; 
a beverage 

35. to cease to live; to stain or 
color 

36. a period of darkness; one 
of the pieces in chess 

37. an open vessel for carrying 
liquids; wan 

38. to exist; a social meeting to 
aid a neighbor or work for a char- 
itable purpose 

39. the organ of sight; the first 
person singular pronoun 

40. a species of deer; line, file, 
or rank 




















Did you know that the 
Empire State Building, 
New York, is the tallest 
building in the world? 
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Did you know that 


merge into one? 





Pittsburgh is located 


where two large rivers 











41. beautiful; amount paid for 
a journey 

42. the cry of a horse; refusal 
or denial 

43. to strike with repeated 
blows; a plant from which sugar 
is made 

. 44. to perform; payable 


45. a female sheep; the person- 
: al pronoun of the second person 


46. what a person or an animal 
stands on; a heroic achievement 

47. to make a short stop; the 
feet of an animal with claws 

48. a passageway; to trans- 
port (For key, see page 74) 


Some Noted American Women 


ELIZABETH L. HEAGY 
Teacher, Public Schools, Hartshorne, Oklahoma 


Identify each famous American 
woman described below. 

1. Deaf and blind, and for a 
time unable to speak, she over- 
came her speech handicap and ad- 
dresses many large groups. She 
wrote Story of My Life. 

2. She nursed wounded soldiers 
during the Civil War, and is es- 
pecially known as the founder of 
the American Red Cross. 

3. Known as “America’s most 
useful citizen,” she founded Hull 
House in Chicago. 

4. This woman lived in colo- 
nial days. She had strong reli- 
gious beliefs and started a colony 
in Rhode Island after being ban- 
ished from Massachusetts. 

5. This woman, a heroine in 
the Revolutionary War, was given 
a sergeant’s commission by Gen- 
eral Washington. Her nickname 
was given her after she carried 
water to soldiers under fire. 

6. Known for her great work 
in temperance, she was for twenty 
years president of the national 
W.C.T.U. Her statue is in Stat- 
uary Hall in the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

7. Using H. H. as her pen 
name, this woman wrote novels 


and poetry. One of her best- 
known novels is Ramona, the 
purpose of which was to bring 
about better treatment of the 
American Indians. 

8. Known especially for her 
social charm, this woman was the 
wife of the fourth president of 
the United States. 

9. When she was seventeen, she 
taught school. Because of her in- 
terest in education for girls, she 
founded a seminary that later be- 
came Mount Holyoke College. 

10. She was the sister of 
Henry Ward Beecher and is the 
author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

11. For fifty-eight years she 
worked for women’s rights. She 
helped start the National Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Association, but did 
not live to see the day when it be- 
came legal for women to vote. 

12. A leader among the women 
of her time, she founded one of 
the first women’s clubs in the 
United States, She is especially 
known for her poem, “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

13. She acted as a guide for 
Lewis and Clark on their expedi- 
tion to explore the Northwest 
Territory. (For key, see page 74) 
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Cities in the United States 


ALICE M. READ 
Teacher, Eighth Grade, Public School, Griswold, Iowa 


I. Match the cities in the num- 
bered list with the description in 
the lettered list. 

1. Chicago 5. New Orleans 
2. Kansas City 6. Philadelphia 
3. Boston 7. Los Angeles 
4. Atlanta 8. San Francisco 

a. has a beautiful landlocked 
harbor, the Golden Gate. 

b. was founded by the Quak- 
ers; its name means “city of 
brotherly love.” 

c: because of its position at the 
head of Lake Michigan, was for 
many years the chief outlet for 
the products of the middle west- 
ern states. 

d. is the largest city in Cali- 
fornia. 

e. has a city of the same name 
in an adjoining state. 

f. located at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, is only a few 
feet above the level of the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

g. is the capital of Georgia. 

h. is the largest city in New 
England. 


II. Match the cities in the num- 
bered list with the things for 
which they are noted as given in 
the lettered list. 


1. Seattle 6. Buffalo 

2. Charleston 7. Portland, 

3. Omaha Oregon 

4. Nashville 8. Birmingham, 
5. New Haven Alabama 


a. the largest flour-producing 
city in the world 

b. fishing industry and salmon 
canneries 

c. location of Yale University 


d. tourists are attracted to its 
magnolia and cypress gardens 

e. livestock and meat-packing 
center 

f. famous for its roses 

g. known as the “Athens of 
the South” because of its many 
educational institutions and Greek 
architecture 

h. steel, iron, and coal indus- 
tries 


III. Answer Yes or No. 

1, Is St. Paul the capital of 
Minnesota? 

2. Is the Alamo within the city 
of San Antonio? 

3. Is Cleveland located on Lake 
Superior? 

4. Was Houston the capital of 
the Republic of Texas? 

§. Is Spokane the second larg- 
est city in Oregon? 

6. Is Sacramento, California, 
an inland city? 

7. Is Cincinnati notable for its 
interest in music? 

8. Is Rochester, New York, lo- 
cated on Lake Erie? 


IV. After each of the following 
cities write the word or phrase 
that tells how it received its name. 
Use these explanations: ‘military 


-leader, Indian word, explorer, 


president, person in Europe, city 


in Europe. 
1. Columbus 6. Fort Worth 
2. Baltimore 7. Richmond 
3. Albany 8. Reading 
4. Miami 9. Oklahoma City 
§. Lincoln 10. Pittsburgh 
(For key, see page 74) 


MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Many Kinds of Problems 


JEAN.C. RICE 
Teacher, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 


I. Fill each blank with the proper 
measurement to fit each case. 

1. Mrs. Day is making a pud- 
ding for dinner. She will use a 
of milk. 

2. Mr. Black drove into a gas 
station. He asked for 10 _— 
of gas and 1 _ . of oil. 

3. Mrs. Jones placed her coal 
order for next winter. She or- 
dered. 8 ______ of coal. 

4. The girls in Miss Logan’s 
sewing class are going to make 
graduation dresses. Each girl must 
|, aa . of white cloth. 

5. The Browns use 3 ____. 
eggs a week. 

6. It was a hot day, so Mother 
bought a _____ of ice cream as 
a treat for her six children. 

7. Mary got on the drugstore 
scale. She weighed 85 

8. Mrs. Band bought a _____ 
of potatoes. Mrs. White bought 











four times as many in a _____. 
9. My brother drives faster 
than 35 miles an _____. 
10. Mr. Grant bought copper 
wiring. It was 45 _____ long, 
or 15 .N.......... 


11. I drink 4 glasses or a 
saith of milk a day. 
12. My mother uses expensive 


perfume. It costs $5 a. 
13. Jack went to camp for 14 
days or 2 ._.... 


Il. Write the measurement fact 
that you must know in order to 
work-each problem. Then solve 
them. 

1. Mr. Fox rents a garage for 
$5 a month. How much is his 
garage bill for one year? 


2. Mr. Best ordered 5 tons: of 
coal. How many pounds of coal 
did he get? 

3. Sam filled 48 quarts with 
peanuts. How many pecks did 
he fill? 

4. I drink 14 pints of milk a 
week. How many quarts is that? 

5. Bill’s father earns $45 a 
week. How much does he earn 
in a year? 

6. Alice bought a handkerchief 
for $.25. How many quarters 
did she receive in change from a 
one-dollar bill? 

7. Jack used 4 feet of copper 
wire. How many inches was that? 

8. Mrs. Smith paid $3 for a 
bushel of apples. How much did 
one peck cost? 

9. It took Jill half an hour to 
straighten her room. How many 
minutes did it take her? 

10. Margaret saves a nickel a 
day. How much will she save in 
a year? 

11. The admission price to the 
show was $.05. How many nick- 
els did Bill have, if he collected 
$8? 

12. Arthur went to camp for 3 
weeks. How many days was that? 

13. John used 6 yards of tape 
on his baseballs. How many feet 
of tape did he use? 

14. Lucy made some cakes. If 
she used 24 ounces of shortening, 
how many pounds did she use? 

15. Edith needs 54 inches of 
ribbon for bows. How many 
yards of ribbon will she buy? 

16. Ida sewed a button on in 2 
minutes. How many seconds did 
it take? (For key, see page 74) 








Did you know that the 
Merchandise Martin —_,, 
Chicago is the world’s | 


largest business building? 
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Clay Modeling 


HOW ONE RURAL-SCHOOL GROUP 
UTILIZED ITS ENVIRONMENT 


EVA M. JONES 


Teacher, Grades 5-8, White Rock School, 
San Augustine County, Texas 


FE FOUND a gold mine near 

\X our school! Well, not 
really a gold mine in the mone- 
tary sense, but a source of wealth, 
nevertheless, from the standpoint 
of pleasure and education. 

Our school is situated on the 
side of a hill in the heart of a 
beautiful woodland. At the foot 
of the hill a lively little brook 
trickles over the rocks and disap- 
pears into the valley below. On 
the bank of. this brook we found 
the deposit of clay which afforded 
us so much pleasure. 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN 


Clay modeling in our school 
was an outgrowth of the fifth- 
graders’ study of the reader Little 
Tejas, Child of the Twilight, by 
Olive McClintic Johnson and 
Mary Chute, published by the 
Economy Company, Oklahoma 
City. Persons familiar with this 
book will remember how delight- 
ed the Indian women were when 
they found clay in Texas suitable 
for modeling the vases, bowls, and 
other things which they loved to 
make. “Why can’t we find some 
of this clay?” inquired the chil- 
dren. “Then we could learn to 
model just as the Indians did.” 
Down to the brook we went 
searching for a clay that would 
prove just right for modeling. 
different kinds 
tried but all were unsatisfactory. 


Several were 


wr 





Finally, on the bank of the brook, 
we discovered a deposit of clay 
that proved to be just what we 
were looking for. It was fine- 
grained, dark gray in color, and 
when mixed with a small amount 
of water was very pliable, non- 
sticky, and capable of holding its 
shape perfectly. We were de- 
lighted, of course, and modeling 
was begun in earnest. 


ORGANIZATION 


Every teacher who has taught 
four or five grades together in a 
room knows that if one grade 
does something interesting, all the 
other grades will want to do it 
too. This was what happened in 
our room. Every child wanted to 
try his hand at clay modeling. To 
avoid confusion, classes were or- 
ganized for the last period of each 
Friday afternoon. The articles 
were modeled then and set aside 
to dry over the week end. The 
first period on Monday morning 
was used to paint and decorate the 
models. 


ARTICLES MODELED 
At first, small hands modeled 


very awkwardly, and for this rea- 
son only simple articles—such as 
small bowls, plates, and vases— 
were tried. “Why is it,” one boy 
asked me, “that when you model, 
it just seems to fall into shape, 
while mine never seems to turn 


Having native clay to work with, these boys and their schoolmates were 
able to model many objects and to make them as large as they wished. 
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out right?” More than one pupil 
felt as he did, but the majority 
were pleased to discover that 
practice was the answer. After 
several Friday afternoon sessions, 
during which I gave them a few 
elementary principles for model- 
ing and they did a great deal of 


_experimenting, they, too, began 


to make things that seemed “to 
fall into shape.” Before long most 
children learned to model fairly 
difficult objects, such as dogs, 
birds, houses, and people. 

Of all the things modeled, dogs 
became the favorité. The little 
girls loved to model Scotties and 





fox terriers, while the boys’ fa- 
vorites were bulldogs of all types, 
The more vicious they could make 
them look, the better they liked 
them. Soon both girls and boys 
had a beautiful collection. Small 
and large models were made. Aft- 
er they had dried and been paint- 
ed with quick-drying enamel in 
natural colors they were very life- 


like. 
CORRELATIONS 


Clay modeling is an art within 
itself, but we correlated it with 
the usual subjects in the follow- 
ing ways. (Continued on page 74) 





Classroom Circus 


HOW A FOURTH GRADE 
SHARED ITS CIRCUS LEARNINGS 


REGINA VOLK 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, 
Batesville, Indiana 


O MAKE our Circus project 
7 realistic, my pupils put on a 
classroom circus, with some of the 
other grades for an audience. 

Plans were made and discussed, 
and ideas developed. The class, 
its enthusiasm aroused, was divid- 
ed into groups according to the 
pupils’ outstanding abilities, lead- 
ers were chosen by the groups, 
and a special task was assigned to 
each. They immediately began 
reading all library and other 
available material on their proj- 
jects, aiming to complete their 
tasks by a specified date. 

Our publicity committee made 
colorful posters announcing the 
circus, indicating where and when 
it would be held. These were put 
up in various locations about the 
school building. Much curiosity 
was aroused throughout the entire 
student body. 

The first, second, third, and 
fifth grades arranged to come to 
the circus at different times, but 
not without tickets. Each pupil 
had to earn his ticket in his home 
room by fulfilling,some goal set 
up by his teacher—a higher grade 
in spelling, improved conduct, 
neat desk for a week, or whatever 
she felt would help him most. 
(The upper-grade children did 
not attend our performance, but 
the majority came into the room 
to inspect the scenery during their 
leisure time. ) 

A clown appeared in the hall- 
way, directing the crowd to the 
Main Entrance.  Ticket-takers 
stood in our doorway to receive 


the admission tickets that had 


been so willingly earned. Some 
children acted as guides, leading 
the visitors about the room and 
explaining the sights arranged for 
them. 

A miniature cardboard circus 
parade was displayed on our long 
library table. Savage animals in 
cages, several elephants including 
a baby one, other animals led by 
circus men, all sorts of comical 
clowns, and a band wagon drawn 
by four white horses were in the 
line-up. 

Our blackboard, covered with 
large drawings of circus animals, 
colored with chalk, proved that 
the decorating committee had put 
forth an excellent effort. 

The shelves of our cupboard 
had turned into a circus zoo, 
with animals occupying the many 
compartments. Cord had been 
strung in front of these shelves 
to give the animals a caged-in 
appearance. Several children were 
appointed to answer questions 
about these animals. This in- 
duced them to read widely, so as 
to be able to give the visitors sat- 
isfactory information in response 
to inquiries. 

A second clown directed the 
crowd to their seats. Then the 
performance proper began. Two 
children did a clever juggling 
act, with three objects each. 
One boy turned cart wheels; sev- 
eral stood on their heads. A girl 
in costume did a fancy dance. 
The tightrope walker, although 
the rope lay (Continued on page 72) 
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“THE BEACH” 
by Dame Laura Knight, R.A. 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


During the summer most of us like to 
spend part of our vacation at a beach— 
whether it be a wide expanse of white 
sand, a tiny cove among rocks, or steep 
sand dunes. Dame Laura Knight livéd at 
the seaside in England for many years. 
She first knew the North Sea shore in 
Yorkshire, but she became even more fa- 
miliar with the beautiful Cornish coast. 

For a time she had a studio both sum- 
mer and winter in Newlyn, Cornwall. 


This painting of children on the beach at 
Newlyn was a great success at the London 
Royal Academy exhibition in 1909. 

The picture reminds me of the day I 
had tea in Newlyn with an English Boy 
Scout. After eating scones and straw- 
berry jam, we descended a quaint little 
street to the beach. The town climbs up 
a hill to be safe from the rough seas of 
winter. In this picture the broad blue 
Atlantic stretches out toward America. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


“By the sea, by the sea, by the beautiful 
sea” was a popular song when these little 
children were playing on the beach. How 
do you know the picture was not painted 
recently? The old-fashioned clothes add 
a quaint charm. 

What a happy time the little English 
lassies are having! What are most of them 
doing? Which ones do we notice first? 
Big sister seems to be encouraging little 
Miss Green Frock. Why does she hesitate? 
Does she see tiny crabs and fish in the 
pool? Is she afraid the water is too cold 
for her pretty pink toes? All the girls 
have pearly pink skin. Does it look pink- 
er in the shadow or in the sunlight? 

The day is fresh and fair, just the kind 
for a holiday at the beach. How can you 
tell that a gentle breeze is stirring? See 
how it blows the soft blond hair and 
broad-brimmed hats. Instead of, a hat, 
what does the younger girl in the center 
have on her head? Name its color exactly 
—don’t just say “red.” How it glows in 
contrast to her green dress and her sister’s 
blue-white pinafore! 

Can you find someone wearing a bon- 
net? We can notice sunlight filtering 
through the bonnet on the little girl at the 
extreme right. The sun is kissing her 
bright chubby face. See how it burnishes 
the big girl’s pale gold hair. Intense yel- 
low sunshine floods the scene. No mist 
pervaded the air of Cornwall that day. 

Mrs. Knight could paint sunlight with 
breath-taking effect. She painted on the 
beach and rocks every day for many years, 
studying every change of color.* She 
learned to know every inch of the sand, 


the rocks, the sea, and the sky. She stud- 
ied. children, too. The children liked to 
have her paint their pictures and gladly 
posed for her. 

Find some children in the picture who 
are wading. Can you find some adventur- 
ous ones who are swimming? Where do 
you find more children, on the beach or in 
the water? The swimmers may use the 
whole blue Atlantic for a bath. It seems 
very calm and quiet, with only a few 
breakers turning lazily over. The ocean 
stretches on and on until it meets the pale 
gray sky. Is there a large or a small 
amount of sky? Girls and boys are apt to 
put in too much sky. When you make 
pictures, remember that things happening 
on the beach are much more interesting 
than the empty sky. 

Does this beach look like one that you 
know? Notice how the golden sand is 


piled up in dunes. The point of land run- ’ 


ning out into the sea makes a beautiful 
crescent cove where the blue water laps 
on the shore. 

It would be difficult to give an exact 
name to the color of the pinafores on the 
girls at the upper right. Does the ‘sun 
shine on them from the front or the back? 
That is why the pinafores are in shadow. 
Mrs. Knight paints shadows as skillfully 
as she does sunlight. Notice those which 
are near the pool. 

Don’t you wonder what the girls see in 
the pool? Shall we take a trip to Corn- 
wall to find out? 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
ArT GALLERY, NEWCASTLE, ENGLAND 


THE ARTIST 


Laura Knight (nee Johnson) was born 
in Long Eaton, England, but grew up in 
Nottingham. Her widowed mother, who 
supported two daughters by giving draw- 
ing and painting lessons, hoped that Laura 
would be an artist. Because she died when 
Laura was fifteen, she never knew how 
well that desire was fulfilled. 

The Johnsons were very poor. Little 
Laura had only a penny a week for spend- 
ing money. She made a drawing book 
out of an old factory ledger. At twelve, 
when she was visiting relatives in France, 
she received a fine set of oil paints from 
Paris. When she was thirteen she entered 
the Nottingham Art Academy. 

After her mother’s death, she taught her 
mother’s pupils. She and her sister were 
poorer than ever. 

In 1903, she married Harold Knight, an 
artist with whom she had attended art 
school in Nottingham. That year she ex- 
hibited for the first time a picture at the 
Royal Academy, London, It was imme- 
diately purchased by an art collector. 

Mrs. Knight began to exhibit pictures 
regularly at the Leicester Galleries, Lon- 
don, and at art shows in Cornwall and 
elsewhere. In 1915 she won a gold medal 
in San Francisco. 

During World War I, she was commis- 
sioned to paint large canvases of camp life 
on the home front. During World War 
II, Dame Laura painted “Bomber Con- 
struction,” “Take Off,” and “In for Re- 
pairs.” In 1946 she painted “Nuremberg.” 

Honors, gold medals, and honorable 
mentions accumulated. Her paintings 
were purchased for galleries all over the 
world. 

In etching, Mrs. Knight proved herself 
as distinguished as in painting. “Five 
Clowns” and “Bank Holiday” show some 
of the poor people whom she loves. 

In 1927, she was elected to the Royal 
Academy, the second woman to be admit- 
ted in its history. In 1929, the title Dame 
was awarded to her by the King, in recog- 
nition of superior service to country and 
crown. And in 1931, St. Andrews Uni- 
versity conferred on her the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. 

Thus far she has had more than forty 
years of successful painting. 


AN ART. EXPERIENCE 


Design a textile for your room, using a 
pattern which suggests the beach or ma- 
rine life. Fish were used by designers of 
ancient Peru. In China and Greece wave 
designs were used. Starfish have interest- 
ing contours, as do shells. Seaweed and 
bubbles are attractive too. 

Very young children need cut only a 
single motif but they can stamp it on the 
cloth in a rhythmic, allover arrangement. 
Potatoes, stencils, or linoleum blocks may 
be used. If the pattern is slightly irreg- 
ular, call it “fish at play,” “dancing 
shells,” and so on. 
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LITTLE SCIENCE STORIES 


Vacation Fun 


After the children have read these stories and have done 
the accompanying seatwork they may compose stories 


about the various animals that they know, telling where 
they have seen them and what the animals were doing. 








lt was June and school was 
oul. 


Betty and Bob were going 
on a picnic. | 
Mother packed a big basket 

‘of lunch. 
Father got the car ready. 


Soon they were on their way. 
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Father drove to a big woods. 

“This is a good place for -us 
to stop,” he said. | 

“While Mother gets lunch ready 
we will watch the animals.” 

“All | see are birds and 
butterflies,” said Bob. 

“Are they animals, Father?” 





“All living things are .either 
animals or plants, Bob. — 

Many animals get food 
from plants,’ said Father. 

“The bees are getting their 
lunch from the flowers. 

See, there is a bird trying 
to catch a butterfly!” 
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After lunch they all went 
down to a big pond. 

A big blue bird flew by. 

“That is a kingfisher,” said 
Father. 

“He is looking for some lunch.” 


The children watched, and 


they saw him catch a fish. 











Geatiwork for 





“Vacation Fun” - 





Write Yes if the sentence is 
true. 
Write No if it is false. 


Betty and Bob went on a picnic. 
Mother and Father went too. 
They went on the train. 

They ate lunch in the woods. 
After lunch they took a nap. 
Animals were in the woods. 


The bees were getting their 
lunch. 


A kingfisher flew by. 
He caught a fish. 


Draw a line under the little 
word in each big word. 


go. going 
pack packed 
ask» basket 
watch watched 
an _ animals 
see seeing 
butter butterflies 
plant plants 

get getting 
try trying 
fish kingfisher 





These words say more than one. 
Write each word and make it 
say only one. 


picnics 
animals 
cars 
flowers 
birds 
kingfishers 
ponds 





Fold your paper in 4 parts. 
Draw a picture on each part. 


1. Draw Father. 
He is in the car. 


2. Draw Mother. 
She has a basket of lunch. 


3. Draw Betty and Bob by a 
pond. 


4. Draw a kingfisher catching 
a fish. 
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Let the Pupils Plan the Meals 


T 1s a well-known psychological 

fact that children develop in- 
terests in any problems that they 
themselves work with, contribute 
to, and feel responsible for. . Al- 
though there are no carefully 
controlled studies measuring the 
change in eating habits among 
children who do participate and 
those who do not participate ac- 
tively in the various phases of the 
school-lunch program, numerous 
written reports of observations, 
verbal accounts of school-lunch 
activities, and the personal expe- 
riences of the author indicate the 
importance of guiding pupils into 
meal planning as a factor in in- 
fluencing their acceptance of var- 
ious foods. Since a large number 
of pupils drop out of school before 
reaching high school, the elemen- 
tary school may offer the only 
opportunity that many children 
will ever have to receive training 
in an activity that they will en- 
gage in for the rest of their lives. 

The planning of menus is an 
activity which can be adapted to 
the interests and abilities of pu- 
pils in intermediate and upper 
elementary grades. Teachers who 
were enrolled in the Workshop in 
Nutrition Education for School 
and Community sponsored by 
New York University and New 
York State Education Department 
in the summer of 1947, saw sev- 
enth-grade girls and boys engag- 
ing in planning the menus for 
their school-lunch program. The 
workshop leaders were aware that 
school meals should complement 
home meals if the child’s nutri- 
tional needs were to be met ade- 
quately. The members of the 
workshop, most of whom were 
experienced teachers, had made a 
comprehensive survey of the food 
habits of the families represented 
in the demonstration school. This 
survey, in addition to furnishing 
helpful data, directed further em- 
phasis on food and eating habits. 


LOCAL EATING HABITS 


The methods of obtaining this 
knowledge of local eating habits 
may vary, but it should be recog- 
nized as a prerequisite to the wise 
planning of school-lunch menus. 
Various methods are adaptable to 
different situations. In the lower 
grades, children’s stories or diaries 
of “My Day” may reveal to the 
alert teacher the types of foods 
eaten or the meal patterns prac- 
ticed in the homes of her pupils: 
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WILLA VAUGHN TINSLEY 


Head, Department of Home Economics, 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 


Have you ever considered letting your pupils plan 
their school lunches on the basis of their meals at 
home? Why and how to do it are explained here. 


Older children may keep written 
records of their meals for a period 
of time as a part of their activities 
in health or science. Visits into 
the homes in the community offer 
opportunity to learn of eating 
habits as well as other background 
information of value to the teach- 
er. Teachers and school-lunch 
workers who live in the commu- 
nity may be acquainted with the 
eating habits of some of the chil- 
dren, but it is unwise to consider 
the habits of any one group as 
typical of an entire community. 

A study of the breakfasts eaten 
by the majority of the pupils in 
this New York school showed 
that a light breakfast was the 
usual pattern, consisting of a 
cooked cereal with milk or some 
kind of breadstuff, occasionally 
milk but often coffee to drink. 
A few children ate an egg but 
practically none ate fruit. Their 
evening meal was somewhat var- 
ied but consisted usually of some 
type of protein dish, fish, cheese, 
or meat; with potatoes, noodles, 
macaroni, or spaghetti as the main 
calorie food. Vegetables, except 
potatoes, were rarely used, as were 
fruits, particularly of the citrus 
variety. Butter or margarine and 
milk were noticeably lacking in 
sufficient quantities. 

While younger children were 
having their own experiences 
with food, the seventh-grade pu- 
pils began planning the meals for 
the noon lunch. 


‘They used the U.S. govern- 
ment Basic Seven Food Chart as 
their standard for menu making. 


They were guided into listing the 


groups of foods which the school 
lunch would have to provide if it 
was to supply the foods lacking 
in their home diets. Their list 
consisted mainly of green and 
yellow vegetables; fruits, especial- 
ly citrus; milk; eggs; and butter 
or fortified margarine. 

As always, cost and availability 
were limiting factors to be con- 
sidered. To become familiar with 
available seasonal vegetables and 
fruits and to learn about prices, 
the class visited a food market. 
The visit stimulated unusual in- 
terest since it necessitated a bus 
trip into an unfamiliar part -of 
the city. Just this small amount 
of contact with foods not usual 
in their daily meals at home was 
all the incentive some needed to 
make them want to include these 
foods in their menus and to eat 
them when they were served. 


TRAINED SUPERVISORS 


The pupils and the teacher in 
the demonstration school had the 
services of the lunchroom super- 
visor, a trained home economist, 
to assist them with their plans. 
She gave the home-room teacher 
encouragement and confidence to 
venture into new experiences and 
she furnished a ready source of 
guidance to the children. She 
tactfully presented other prob- 





These pupils have ed out a school-lunch menu to sup- 
; i me breakjast and evening meal. 
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lems that should be considered in 
planning meals for a large group 
at a minimum cost: ease in prep- 
aration; simplicity in serving; and 
variety in flavor, texture, color, 
and temperature. Needless to 
say, the interest of the children 
did not end with the planning. 
They were not only eager to eat 
the meals, but they were con- 
cerned with other pupils eating 
them, too. They had discovered 
that food left on the plates in- 
creases the cost of operating the 
lunchroom. Children, like adults, 
are often more concerned with 
wasted dollars than with wasted 
sustenance. 

It is obvious that a person 
trained in nutrition can utilize 
knowledge of local eating habits 
more effectively than a person 
lacking such training. In the 
many schools that do not employ 
a trained dietitian, the services of 
a home-economics teacher or of 
someone in the community with 
similar training would be helpful 
in supervising the menu planning. 
It should be remembered that 
many good cooks and other capa- 
ble lunchroom workers may not 
know the nutritive values of 
foods, how to choose them, and 
how to put them together into 
meals that meet the nutritional 
needs of the children. If no one 
trained in nutrition is available, 
however, the home-room teacher 
can feel safe in guiding her pupils 
into planning menus that furnish 
needed foods which are lacking at 
home by using the government 
Basic Seven Food Chart as a guide, 

The value of school lunches 
must not be taken for granted. 
Although the school lunch can 
contribute to the growth and de- 
velopment of each child, its actual 
value is dependent upon the de- 
gree to which the nutritional 
needs of the child are being met, 
Only through home and school 
co-operation is it possible to meet 
those needs fully. 

The imaginative teacher may 
see, from the example described 
above, a ready-made situation 
whereby home menus might in 
turn be planned around school- 
lunch menus as supplements to 
the foods served at school, but 
that is another story. 


Note: Dr. Tinsley observed the Work- 
shop in Nutrition Education for School 
and Community sponsored by New York 
University and New York State Educa- 
tion Department in the summer of 1947 
while. she was acting as Consultant in Nu- 
trition Education for General Mills, Inc. 
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WHAT DID wae EAT? RIDDLES SCRAMBLED RHYMES 
q The owl and the pussycat What loses an eye and has a nose Jack Sprat had a cat— 
The little red hen left? Ding, dong, bell! 
. Goldilocks - What happened to the man who He kept her very nicely 
g Little Black Sambo en a teaspoon? In a pumpkin shell. 

» Mopsy, and Cottontai at occurs once in a minute, 

: Sean Whine # twice in a moment, and not once in Little Miss Muffet wanted to 
4 The three little kittens a thousand years? cuffet— 
The walrus and the carpenter Why is one’s nose in the middle The cat was in her whey. 
4 Persephone of the face? The little dog laughed to see 
| Mr. Finney Why is U the jolliest letter? the spat 


All on a summer’s day. 


Jack be nimble! Mary’s lamb 


FIND THE HIDDEN PICTURES Has followed her to school— 


. oe A diller, a dollar, a ten o’clock 
in the Picnic Scene scholar 
Is much against the rule. 


If you look carefully, you can find six uninvited guests. 
Old Mother Hubbard made a pie 
And stuck in a plum. 


| Be 7). ’ i ay © | \ 
®)): e. os! ay}: BAY \ Along came a blackbird 


gt ad) wai « Ra And ate every crumb. 





A ee ee, Be, oe rh eh hl lh 


Hey, diddle, diddle! Who’s wide 
in the middle? 
Humpty Dumpty, of course. 
Sing a song of sixpence— 
I can’t, I’m getting hoarse. 








FOR YOUR PARTY 








Wrap a candy bar, and tie it up 
in a neat parcel. Wrap again, and 
tie it firmly. Now, wrap it again. 
Continue until six or more wrap- 
pings have been tied on. 

Seat the players in a circle. As 
music starts to play, send the par- 
cel around from player to player. 
When the music stops, the one who 
holds it starts to unwrap it; when 
the music plays it must travel on 
again. The person who unties the 
last wrapping is the winner, and he 
may keep the candy bar. 











WHAT AM | DOING? 








Like a clown in the circus, 
But not nearly so high, 
With my feet off the ground 

I walk but can’t fly. 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes 
in this department appear on page 32. 
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A FEW PRESIDENTS 





1. What president was the son of 
a former president? 

2. What three presidents were 
all named William? 

3. What state has been the birth- 
place of the most presidents? Name 
them if you can! 

4. What president was a tailor? 
An editor? An engineer? 

5. Who was the only man to 
serve both as president and as chief 
justice of the Supreme Court? 





PICTURES FROM SCRAPS 
Camilla Walch Wilson 





This comical scarecrow wears an 
old sweater and trousers cut from 
woolen cloth. His hat is blue felt. 
The pole and grass blades are of tan 
and green paper. The tiny crow 
was cut from black paper. A bit of 
crepe paper is pasted and draped to 
form a bandanna. Dried weed seeds 
are tucked into a rent in the sweater 
and in the trouser leg and pasted in 
place. 

You can make many pictures out 
of odds and ends. Paste, mounting 
paper, scissors, crayons, and scraps 
are all that you need. Rickrack 
can be used to represent waves in 
a sea picture. Bits of leather shoe- 
laces make realistic leashes for pets. 
Faces, especially clown faces, can 
be made from white buttons. When 
you have selected your scraps, ar- 
range and paste them on mounting 
paper. Put weights on it until the 
paste is dry so that your picture 
will stay flat. 
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TWO SETS OF CONSONANTS 





-e-a-a-e 

Fill in the consonants to make: 
1. the name of a state. 

2. a favorite spelling demon. 





IS THIS A WELL-PAID JOB? 





Suppose you were offered this 
job: One cent is paid for the first 
day’s work, 2 cents for the next, 4 
cents for the next, doubling each 
day you work. Would you take the 
job for a month? Work it out. 
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PICTURE FRAMES 


Janet B. Becker 








You often find small pictures that 
you would like to keep and hang in 
your room, but frames for them are 
not available. Here.is a frame that 
is easy to construct and will make 
your picture more attractive. 

Following the diagram, cut a 


square from cardboard 1/16” thick... 


Draw a margin, indicated by dotted 
lines. Cut out the corner sections, 
crease on the dotted lines, and bend 
the sides forward. Bind the corners 
together with strips of gummed pa- 
per on the back of the frame. Give 
each side of the frame one coat of 
gold paint. When dry, bind the out- 
side edges with strips of passe par- 
tout binding 3/4” wide. Paste a 
picture on the inside. 

Now cut a square of heavy white 
drawing paper the same size as the 
square within the frame. Cut a cir- 
cular, oval, or other opening in this 
square to match the shape and size 
of the picture. Draw a fine pencil 
line near the outside edge and glue 
the square over the picture. Put 
a picture hanger on the back and 
your frame is completed. 





FAMILIAR NUMBERS 





Each of these numbers means 
something special. Can you iden- 
tify them from the descriptions in 
the lettered list? 


1. 11 7. 1776 

2. 360 8. 1492 

3. 3.1416 9. 29,141 
4. 98.6 10. 365 

5. 39 11. 5,280 
6. 186,000 12. 32 

a. degrees in a circle 

b. This number times the diame- 


ter of any circle is the circle’s cir- 
cumference. 

c. number of players on a foot- 
ball team 

d. feet in a mile 

e. We won our independence 
that year. 

f. the year Columbus discovered 
America 

g. freezing point 

h. days in a year” 

i. speed of light 

j. normal temperature of the 
human body 

k. height of Mount Everest 

l. signers of the Constitution 





A NECKLACE 


Bernice Prost 





Colorful covers from old maga- 
zines, a medium-coarse needle, fair- 
ly strong thread, and glue are all 
that you need for this necklace. 

Cut magazine covers into strips 
1” wide. Fold in half, lengthwise, 
and cut on a slant from the outer 
edges to the fold at one end, so that 
each strip has a point. Now wrap 
the strip around the needle, begin- 
ning at the wide end. Glue the point 
securely, and hold until it dries. 
Repeat until enough beads are 
made. String them and tie togeth- 
er; or better yet, use a clasp from a 
discarded string of beads. Coateach 
bead with colorless nail polish. 
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_ MISS POSY ARABELLA 


Grace Evelyn Mills 








+, 


Miss Posy Arabella 
Has a sweet pea for a head; 
Her skirts have both a “new” look 
And a hollyhockish spread. 
Miss Posy Arabella is serving tea 
today, 


A poppy pod’s the teapot 
And a green leaf is the tray. 





TREES IN LITERATURE 
Camilla Walch Wilson 





Match. the trees with the persons. 
1. the cedars of Lebanon 
2. a sycamore 
3. the greenwood tree 
4. a juniper 
5. a birch 
6. the spreading chestnut tree 
a. the village blacksmith 
b. Solomon 
c. Zacchaeus 
d. Shakespeare 
e. Elijah 
f. Hiawatha 





SOME B'S YOU KNOW 


Caroline S$. Coleman 





How many three-letter words be- 
ginning with b can you name from 
these descriptions? 
1. This b requires your money. 
2. This } is a kind of bread that 
is often sweetened or spiced. 
3. This b is used by grocers. 
4. This B tells you that a lamb is 
hear. 
5. This 5 carries something sharp 
with it. 
6. This 5 is what little boys want 
to be. 
7. This 5 is where you can sail 
your boat. | 
8. This 5 is fine when you are 
sleepy. 
9. This b is found in the cellar. 
10. This 5 is always useful at an 
auction. 
11, This B is a flower not fully 
opened. | 
12. This b was often used by the 
Indians. 


MAGIC NUMBERS 
David C. Sullivan 





Select any number from 1 to 9. 
Subtract it from 9. Combine the 
subtrahend and the remainder to 
form a two-digit number. Multiply 
by any number from one to one 
thousand. Add the digits in the 
product, and you will have a num- 
ber that is exactly divisible by 9, the 
number you started with, as: 


9 36 
15 


180 
36 


540 


3 
6 





PALINDROMES 


Grace Evelyn Mills 


, 





A palindrome is.a- word or a sen- 
tence that reads the same forward 
or backward, such as: tat,. deed, 
madam, Hannah. Now you think 
of some. 

What word of four letters is just 
the same read upside down? (It has 
to be written in capital letters.) 

Napoleon, a military leader who 
was banished to the island of Elba, 
is said to have remarked, ‘‘Able was 
Iere I saw Elba.” What does it say 
when it’s read backwards? 


HIDDEN FRUITS 


Caroline Cawthorne 





1. That workman will drop lum- 
ber here for the new house on his 
way to.lunch. 

2. She appears to be an extreme- 
ly wealthy woman. 

3. The hungry child ate several 
sandwiches. 

4. I hope you will nap pleasantly 
until noon. 

5. Officers stop each car bearing 
no state license. 

6. Jack can jump, run especially 
well, and skate. 

7. The knocker gave a big rap 
every time the wind blew. 

8. Terrible monsoons destroy a 
great deal of property in India each 
year. 

9. Those who wished to show 
movement in the photo ran gently 
toward the camera. 

10. There is a picture of a camel 
on the box. 

11. A slim entertainer then took 
the stage. 

12. Every sign of an ancient era 
is instantly recognized by: the his- 
tory professor. 

13. ‘‘Perhaps, some day,” said the 
teacher, “rye will make your fa- 
vorite cereal.” 

14. **The amoeba,” Nan added, “‘is 
one of the simplest animals.” 

15. The Algonquin ceded these 
lands, but only under pressure. 


FIND THE HIDDEN PICTURES 
in the Barnyard 


Look until you find five more members of the family, as well as the dog and the caf. 
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A Seed Experiment 


Here is an interesting project. 
Soak a lima bean and a kernel of 
corn for twenty-four hours. 

Separate the halves of the bean 
carefully. Notice the embryo plant, 
the stored food, and the seed cover- 
ing. Cut acorn seed in half length- 
wise and find the embryo, the stored 
food, and the seed coat. 

Compare the two. The bean has 
two parts, called cotyledons, con- 
taining the stored food. The corn 
has a single cotyledon, and an extra 
store of starch as well. 

These seeds have three distinct 
parts: the embryo, food for the 
plant, and the protective.covering. 


Does Gravity Affect Plants? 


Do you know whether the force 
of gravity affects plants? Here is an 
experiment that may answer your 
question. Insert a healthy seedling 
through the drain hole of a big flow- 
erpot so that the roots are inside the 
pot and the stem outside. Fill the 
pot with soil and suspend it for a 
week. What happens to the stem? 
Then cover the top of the pot and 
invert it for another week. Take 
the plant out and examine both root 
and stem. What happened? Do you 
think that gravity affects the di- 
rection in which plants grow? 


Making a Musical Instrument 


Here is an interesting experiment 
with sound that you can perform 
with eight drinking glasses. Set 
them in a row, and pour a different 
amount of water into each, tapping 
the glass with a pencil to test its 
tone. The more water you pour in, 
the lower the tone will be. This is 
because the vibrating mass (glass 
plus the water) is increased. With 
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a little experimenting, you can 
get the eight consecutive tones of 
the scale. Test them with a pitch 
pipe if possible. Now you can play 
“America” on your musical glasses. 


Testing Evaporation 


Would you like to perform an ex- 
periment to see whether the air is al- 
ways absorbing water? Secure two 
wide-mouthed bottles and fill each 
one half full of water. Be sure to 
pour the same amount into each. 
Paste a paper on the bottles to show 
the height of the water. Then cork 
one bottle and leave the other open. 
Each day notice how much water 
has evaporated. Does it evaporate 
from both bottles? From which one 
does it evaporate the faster? Can 
you explain why? 


Getting Acquainted with Steel 


You have heard of the terms an- 
nealing and tempering steel. This 
experiment will enable you to carry 
on these processes yourself. You 
will need two ordinary sewing nee- 
dles and two pairs of pliers. With 
a pair of pliers held at each end, 
break one needle in two. Heat the 


‘other needle in a flame until it is 


red-hot and then let it cool slowly 
in the air. Now try to break this 
needle as you did the first one. Does 
it break quite easily or does it only 
bend? This softening of metal by 
heating is called annealing. 

Bend the needle straight again 
and reheat, Then quickly put it in 
very cold water. You will find that 
it is again as hard and brittle as be- 
fore. This hardening of metal is 
called tempering. 

Why are chisels and knives made 
of very hard and brittle metal? Is 
the metal in screw drivers very hard 
or rather soft? Why? 


A FLOWER-BASKET PUZZLE 
Camilla Walch Wilson 
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Unscramble the letters 
on each line to find the 
names of the six fl@wers. 
Make copies of the basket 
puzzle for your friends. 
Color the ribbon on the 
handle with crayons. 

Possibly you would 
like to vary the puzzle 
by scrambling the names 
of fruits or vegetables, 
or even flowers having 
longer names. 
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ANSWERS 
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We welcome contributions suitable 
for this department. Two dollars 
or more will be paid for each con- 
tribution published. Manuscripts 
sent to this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. Items 
not heard from in six months may 
be considered rejected. Address all 
material to: Children’s Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. See 
general directions on page 4. 
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A JOUNTED CLOWN 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


WINNIFRED BUMPASS 


Director of Art, Anderson Grammar School, Brownsville, Tennessee 








Handwork 






















































T= construction of this jointed clown toy can be 
correlated with a circus unit, or with the reading 
of appropriate poems and stories. Cut all the parts 
indicated from construction paper in any desired col- 
ors. Children will have various ideas for trimming a 
clown costume. The figure is fastened together with 
six brass paper fasteners, so that the arms and legs 
will move. Cut the neck ruffle on the solid lines and 
slip it over the clown’s head. 

It will be fun to put the clown in different posi- 
tions. Some children may want to make accessories— 
an umbrella to carry or a dog to lead. A few may 
attaeh strings to movable parts to operate the clown 
as a marionette. For this, the joints’must be very 
loose. After constructing this figure, children’ may 
like to make story characters in the same way, 
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Boats in Cut Paper Peery 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MAYME A. RICKER 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Olean, New York 


tu children are interested in boats, so this subject is very suit- 
A able for the June calendar and art lesson. The study of boats 
can be correlated with English and social sciences. Seacoasts, lakes, 
and vacations are excellent subjects for free illustrations. 

In this cut-paper lesson, strips of paper are cut freehand in curves 
for waves. (See upper illustration at left.) Several strips should 
be cut for practice. Try cutting long and short curves, reverse 
curves, and different combinations of short and long curves. Then 
cut trees and mountains in the same manner. (See lower illustra- 
tion at left.) When the children have acquired skill, let them select 
their own colors and arrange their own compositions before pasting. 
The four illustrations at the right are good examples, 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 





Director of Art, Maplewood—Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


GrouP of eight-year-old children had 

been to a carnival. The merry-go- 
round interested them most. They were 
intrigued by the lively prancing horses 
painted in gay colors. 

In school they drew many pictures of 
merry-go-rounds, and so many horses that 
the teacher saw a gradual improvement in 
their ‘ability to draw horses in action. 
One day she told them that they could 
draw a large horse on drawing paper 12” x 
16”, and that that outline could be used as 
a pattern for making a toy horse of cloth. 

When the horses were drawn, the teach- 
er asked the girls and boys to draw another 
line outside their horses about %4” from 
the first outline. (She showed them how 
much %4” would be but she did not expect 
accurate measurements.) This extra space 
was a seam allowance. The horses were 
then cut out along the outside lines. 


Cloth was brought from home. The 
mothers gave the children cotton scrap 
material in checks, stripes, polka dots, and 
prints. They found scraps of yarn of suit- 
able colors for mane and tail. 

Each pupil pinned his pattern to a dou- 
ble thickness of the cloth, and then cut 
around the pattern. Each child did his 
own sewing, turning, and stuffing with 
cotton. Nice combinations of color were 
achieved. A brown horse with white dots 
had a yellow mane and tail. One horse of 
figured material had a black mane and tail. 
A little donkey of green and white checks 
had a bristly black mane and a black 
braided tail. 

Long before the horses were finished the 
children looked forward to building a 
merry-go-round. Enterprising little boys 
began dragging in big sheets of corrugat- 
ed paper, which was used for the top and 
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bottom. Newspapers were rolled tightly 
for the upright posts. They were fastened 
to the top and bottom with gummed tape. 
The girls contributed yellow crepe paper 
to cover the top. Red paint was used for 
decorating. 

The horses were fastened to the posts 
at varying distances from the bottom. 
The fact that each horse had only two 
legs caused no inconvenience. The merry- 
go-round was built on a round table and 
was about five feet in diameter. No, it 
wouldn’t turn, but the children did not 
seem to mind. Sometime before this, a 
first grade had made a smaller merry-go- 
round and placed it on a piano stool, so it 
really went around. In each case the proj- 
ect was highly enjoyable and very creative. 

The illustration shows Patty, Jack, and 
Rose Mary putting the finishing reneck 
on the merry-go-round. 
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The Third Grade Paints Boats. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


: sailboats below were painted by 
Bob. Charles painted the tugboat 
pictures. These children are making prog- 
ress because they try different ways of 
painting clouds, water, sails, and tugs. 
Charlies has made the smoke, waves, and 
sky different in each of his pictures. 

When children always paint whatever 
they wish, the teacher notices that some 
paint the same boats, the same kind of wa- 
ter, and even the same clouds day after 
day. Her job, then, is to get the children 
to put their boats in different kinds of set- 
tings, to try different kinds of blue for 
water—dark blue, bright blue, or half 
light and half dark. Sometimes they may 
paint violet and green areas in the blue 
water, or make an ocean a very deep blue- 
green or dark gray. Children will enjoy 
making big waves in one picture, tiny ones 
in another picture, and a smooth sea in a 
third picture. , 

Some children are very matter-of-fact 
and mechanical in their interests. Such 
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children can be urged to draw different 
kinds of boats in different scenes. This 
interests them much more than varying 
the clouds and colors. The more alert chil- 
dren tend to vary their details in pictures 
and try many different kinds of things. 
In general these procedures wil help 
a teacher to get originality in drawings. 
(1) Show many kinds of pictures of wa- 
ter and boats. (2) Encourage children 
to notice the boats in movies. (3) Con- 
tinually exhibit the work of children in 
the halls, where there is space for many 
pictures. (4) Occasionally it is a good 
practice to help them select colors that 
will represent a stormy day—gray-green, 
dark gray, black with green or purple in 
it, and light gray for waves. (5) Some- 
times showing them how to paint a canoe 
or rowboat reflected in still water that 
looks like glass will start them off on orig- 
inal ideas. (6) On some days paint as 
the children watch, for example a boat in 
the northern seas with icebergs and smaller 


cakes of ice. Children like dramatic pic- 
tures. (7) A sunset, a rainbow, northern 
lights, a full moon—all of these are start- 
ling and popular with children. 

The wise teacher introduces children to 
many different techniques and procedures. 
(1) ‘Wet the entire paper. Paint on the 
water and clouds with thin paint. When 
the paper is nearly dry, paint a boat over 
the thin paint. Use thicker dark paint or 
very thick white paint for the boat so the 
paint underneath won’t show through. 
(2) Have many kinds of paint on the 
desk. Quickly dip a brush in blue and 
paint blue streaks in the water. Then add 
purple streaks, then green, and then white. 
They will all blend: Some children will 
like this method. (3) Some children like 
to brush in quickly big waves on a big 
paper, make a few brush strokes for a 
boat, add a dash here and there for a cloud, 
and their picture is finished. ° 

Often interesting results may be had 
by illustrating poems (Continued on page 74) 
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uT the clown’s head from white construction 
paper. Paste in place a hat, nose, mouth, 
collar, and outlines of the ears cut from red con- 
struction paper, or paint these parts with red 
tempera. Cut slot ab in the hat, and slot cd in 
the mouth. (See small diagram below.) Cut 
out the triangle eyes. Next cut the shape shown 
in the upper right corner, placing the dotted 
line on a fold of the paper. Paste in place or 
paint red eyes, tongue, and tab. Put the tab 
through slot ab and the tongue through slot cd. 
Join the two parts by means of a small paper fas- 
tener inserted through the center of the nose. 
Pull the tab back and forth in order to make 
the clown wink and waggle his tongue. 


A Winking Circus Cloum 





FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 
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76 for another suggestion. 


See page 
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picture with the lesson on page 25. 
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Fine new passenger liners to carry you 
TRANS-PACIFIC ¢ ROUND-THE-WORLD 
NEW YORK TO CALIFORNIA 


See your travel agent for cruise details 


Ge 


* SHANGHa). 


YOKOHAMA 
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100-DAY ROUND-THE-WORLD TRIPS on the completely modernized President Polk and President Monroe. 
INEXPENSIVE ACCOMMODATIONS to Manila and the Orient on the General Gordon and General Meigs. Fares to $400. 


New and colorful booklets are available to show you all the fun you can have on a cruise to the Orient on America’s finest 
post-war luxury liners, the President Wilson and the President Cleveland. Write today for your free copy: American President Lines, 
152 Geary St., San Francisco; 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 89 State St., Boston; 1625 K St., NW, Washington, D.C.; 2037 E. 14th St., 
Cleveland; 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 1326 5th Ave., Seattle; 514 W. 6th St., Los Angeles. 























We Made « Life-Size Giraffe 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


MARIAN YARR 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Boulevard Park School. 
Seattle, Washington 


we studying the hot wet lands of Africa, my 
fourth-graders expressed a desire to build a 
giraffe. After they had decided on the size and pro- 
portions, a wooden skeleton was built. Narrow strips 
of newspaper were fastened to the frame with tape to 
form a firm padding. More newspaper was tied on 
with heavy string. The pupils frequently consulted 
giraffe pictures to see that they were padding the 
frame in the right places. As a final coating, they 
pasted on paper toweling. The ears were made of 
cardboard, the horns of pieces of chalk wrapped in 
tape, and the tail of rope with the end frayed. The 
eyes were large blue marbles and the eyelashes and 
mane were paintbrush bristles secured between strips 
of adhesive. Small wheels or casters were attached 
for feet. When the form was completely dry, a coat 
of thin shellac was applied. The following day the 
class painted the giraffe with light yellow tempera 
paint, and last of all the brown spots were added. 
By the time the animal was finished, he had become 
a vivid personality. The group finally decided to call 
him “Raffy.” By means of this project, group co- 
operation and planning were developed. The class 
found a purpose in reading to get information about 
giraffes. Jingles, stories, and songs were written. 
Life-sized animals to use for stage dramatizations 
can be made in this way. If storage space permits, 
such animals may be kept and used many times. 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


JOSEPHINE BRISTOL BECK 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Pierce School, Birmingham, Michigan 


CS who plan to share flowers, fruits, and veg- 

etables from their gardens this summer may like to 
make personalized tags and labels of construction paper. 
Three examples are shown. The tags have raffia ties, 
The label is pasted to a gummed parcel-post label... A 
set of tags and labels makes a suitable gift. A tag may 
be tied to a bouquet, a basket handle, or the rim of a 
berry basket. A label may be pasted onacarton. Plan- 
ning a simple design to fit the space and doing neat let- 
tering are good art problems. Young children may cut 
garden motifs from old seed catalogues. 
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GAMES WN ART 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 


Director of Art, Maplewood—Richmond Heights Schools, 
Maplewood, Missouri 


NY artist, young or old, can draw best what he knows best. 

Children draw their own surroundings best. Their fam- 

ilies, their pets, their homes, and their playmates are all good 

subjects for art lessons. Since the two requisites for good draw- 

ing are observation and practice in co-ordinating mind, eye, 

and hand, the teacher is wise who can suggest subjects which 
afford opportunity for good drawing. 

An understanding of these facts caused Miss Helm, a second- 
grade teacher at Valley School, to suggest games as a subject to 
be interpreted by the children. One day when the group came 
from the playground, bright-eyed and happy, Miss Helm asked 
about the games that had been played, what the very young 
children played, and those that the older girls and boys liked. 

They named the familiar games which are handed on from 
one group of children to another and are known the country 
over. London Bridge, hide-and-go-seek, tag, and all the many 
games played with balls were mentioned most often. Their 
favorite activities were jumping rope, roller skating, and flying 
kites. The children liked to play on the jungle gym, the see- 
saws, the slides, and the merry-go-round. After discussing 
these games and activities, the teacher asked the children to 
draw pictures of themselves and their playmates at playground 
fun. This gave the pupils something to think about. They 
had played because they enjoyed playing but they had never 
considered how they looked while playing. They stared at one 
another for a few moments. Then, one by one, ideas came to 
them and they were soon busy with their crayons. 

Each worked in his own way and did his best to express what 
he had in his own mind without requesting help, for he knew it 
must come from within himself. When the pictures were fin- 
ished, each child felt proud of the result. 

The pictures were later placed on the wall, where each pupil 
had an opportunity to see his own work and that of the other 
children, and to look at it from a distance. There was a dis- 
cussion of all the games represented and how well they were 
depicted. The children commented on those papers which were 
well filled and on those which seemed empty, on those which 
could be seen easily, and on those which were too light to be 
seen at a distance. Examples of their work are shown here. 

Miss Helm felt that the whole class had become more observ- 
ing. The children looked for the purpose of seeing. They 
gained power in expressjng themselves and they developed vis- 
ual memory. It was learning that meant personality devel- 
opment, not merely skill in drawing. 
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Au rouimal Cage for Your Chews 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


SISTER MARY, O.S.M. 
Teacher of Art, St. Joseph’s School, Salix, lowa 


Eg circus cage can be made from heavy kraft paper painted with tem- 
pera, or from colored corrugated material of the kind that is used 
for decorative purposes in stores. The floor is made of corrugated card- 
board. The accompanying diagrams show half of the top and half of the 
required number of bars. The cage may be made twice size if desired. 
Cut on solid lines, and fold on dotted lines, Fasten the cage tabs with 
gummed tape to the top at the places indicated by x’s. Beginning at the 
center front, fasten the lower edge of the cage to the floor with thumb- 
tacks or gummed tape. Put an animal in the cage. Fold down the large 
flap at the back of the top, attach the flag, and thumbtack toa background. 


Decorate the scallops with lit- 
pennants from the flag to the 
mal, made of cloth or clay, or 
placed inside the cage. Circus 
the June 1936, 1938, and 1944 





tle gummed stars. String paper 
edge of the cage. A toy ani- 
a drawing of an animal, may be 
figures to use may be found in 
issues of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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A Lamp Made of (dass Ash Trays 


FOR UPPER GRADES 





HARRY J. MILLER 


Instructor in Industrial Arts, Gillespie Junior High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





OVELTY lamps, attractive, economi- 
N cal, and simple to construct, may be 
made from glass ash trays obtainable in 
five-and-ten-cent stores or in drugstores. 


Set the ash tray on a wood block on the 
bedplate of the power drill. Using a me- 
dium speed, let the nipple drill ride on this 
carborundum-turpentine mixture with a 








-_-—— — oe or ee 











| 
These ash trays come in nests of three. light pressure; and add a little of each as | : 
The lamps cost about a dollar and sixty the drill grinds through the glass. | | 
cents, and are a welcome and unusual at- If no power drill is available, place the , 
traction in any home. Similar ones retail nipple drill in the chuck of a hand or a : 
in local stores for about seven dollars. breast drill. ' i 

Each ash tray requires a hole in the cen- After the holes are made in the trays, | 
ter to permit the entrance of a length of assemble them on a piece of %” iron pipe | : 
%” iron pipe. The holes in the glass are having external threads on both ends. The . 
drilled. To make the nipple drill, cut a pipe should be long enough to go through ' ' 
3” or 4” piece of %” iron or brass pipe, all the trays and allow sufficient length to | 
and with a hack saw, make three or four hold a washer and a %” nut placed in the = “ 
saw cuts %” deep across one end of it. bottom tray, which is inverted, and a 


(See Fig. 1.) 
bench drill. 
Surround the center of each ash tray 
with a ring or “doughnut” of stiff putty 
or clay, leaving a hole in the center just 
large enough to ‘allow the nipple to re- 
volve within it. Using a teaspoon, place 
a small amount of carborundum, No. 80 
grain (obtainable in a hardware store), 
in the center of this putty ring. Mois- 
ten the carborundum with a little pure 
(not synthetic) turpentine. (See Fig. 2.) 


Mount the nipple in the 


FIG. 1 
SAW CUT 


FIG. 2 


PUTTY RING 


& # TURPENTINE 


AND CARBORUNDUM 
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washer and an electric socktt in the top 
tray. Insert sufficient length of electric 
cord and attach to the socket and to a 
plug. 

The trays may be assembled on the pipe 
in many variations, always beginning with 
a large one for the base. The photograph 
and the drawing show two different styles. 

An attractive boudoir lamp is made 
with only one set of ash trays and a piece 
of clear plastic tubing of the desired 
length. (See drawing at upper right.) 


A shade equipped with a wire holder 
which simply presses onto the top of the 
electric bulb may be used, or an inexpen- 
sive “harp” may be inserted between the 
socket and the ash tray. This will permit 
the use of a larger shade, as well as adding 
height to the lamp. 

A harp has a threaded top, and the 
shade used must have a center ring which 
fits over it. A colored finial screws on this 


threaded top, holding the shade securely. 
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The Appeal of Black Iuk in Art Work 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Lack ink! How children love it! Its 
very blackness on white paper makes 
it crisp and decided. 

The four illustrations in the center of 
the page were made by Alice, aged thir- 
teen. She liked to make pictures to fit 
shapes. She spent many extra hours after 
school working on illustrations for the 
school paper and for stories which she 
wrote herself. Her drawings will help oth- 
er children who wish to work in black 
and white. 

First, one must choose an interesting 
shape for the black. Alice liked side views 

‘ of people and animals for.she thought 
that such shapes’ ‘were more interesting 
than back and front views. 

Second, the edges of the shapes must be 
decorative in places so that the result isn’t 
too plain. 

Third, the background spaces must be 
considered as much as the figures. Notice 
the shapes between the horse and dog. 
The tails of the animals make interesting 
lines within the circle. It was fun fitting 
the mermaid’s hair and tail into the tri- 
angle. 

What a wonderful time Mary, aged 
thirteen, had making the fairy picture! 
Do you notice the little fairies dancing 
around the queen with the wand? The 
girl at the right is closing her eyes, imag- 
ining the woods to be inhabited by these 
wee creatures. 

In this picture you can see that Mary 
worked like an adult illustrator. She made 
the girl’s dress dark so that it would show 
off. She didn’t want it to be pure black 
like the trees, so she made designs in it. 

She put the star against the black tree 
so that it would sparkle. 

She worked over her trees to make their 
foliage interesting. 

She made the lines for the grass finer 
around the toadstool so that the fairies 
would show off better. 

See the flowers in the girl’s hand and 
some similar ones by the tree behind the 
toadstool. 

Notice what the lines in the sky add to 
the background. 

Such an adventure as the making of this 
picture took thought, effort, care, confi- 
dence in one’s self, and real creative abil- 
ity. It was a labor of love. 

Although the schools are not trying to 
make artists of all of the children, they 
do realize that the future artists and book 
illustrators are in our schools now. The 
art program must not only furnish prob- 
lems easy enough for all to-do, but it-must 
inspire these creative children to greater 
and greater accomplishments. 
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THE CIROUS 


MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


The cir-cus is com-ing to town, With its mis-chie-vous cal - i - co clown, With 


L.H. 
el -e- phants big and a tall gi - raffe, A stub-born don-key to make folks laugh, A 


band full of mu-si-cal tunes And a man _ sell-ing col-ored bal - loons. There'll be 


room for us all in the big whitetent, And aft - er the show you'll be glad you went. 
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JUNE 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


I knew that you were coming, 
June, 
I knew that you were coming! 
Among the alders by the stream 
I heard a partridge drumming; 
I heard a partridge drumming, 
June, a welcome with his wings, 
And felt a softness in the air 
Half Summer’s and half 
Spring’s. 


I knew that you were nearing, 
June, 
I knew that you were nearing— 
I saw it in the bursting buds 
Of roses in the clearing; 

The roses in the clearing, June, 
Were blushing pink and red, 
For they had heard upon the hills 

The echo of your tread. 


I knew that you were coming, 
June, 
I knew that you were coming, 
For ev’ry warbler in the wood 
A song of joy was humming. 
I know that you are here, June, 
I know that you are here— 
The fairy month, the merry 
month, 
The laughter of the year! 


GRASSHOPPER GREEN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Grasshopper Green is a comical 
chap; 

He lives on the best of fare; 

Bright little trousers, jacket, and 
cap, 

These are his summer wear. 

Out in the meadow he loves to 
go, 

Playing away in the sun; 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and 
low, 

Summer’s the time for fun. 


Grasshopper Green has a quaint 
little house: 

It’s under the hedge so gay. 

Grandmother Spider, as still as a 
mouse, 

Watches him over the way. 

Gladly he’s calling the children I 
know, 

Out in the beautiful sun; 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and 
low, 

Summer’s the time for fun. 


ALICE WILKINS 


Woof! Woof! Woof! 
Brown bear—Yum! 
Here is honey 
Come—eat some! 

I know you like it 
Because it’s good— 
Little brown bear, 
Living in the wood. 


STARS 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


I’m glad the stars are over me 

And not beneath my feet, 

Where we should trample on 
them 

Like cobbles on the street. 

I think it is a happy thing 

That they are set so far; 

It’s best to have to look up high 

When you would see a star. 


A BOY AND A PUP 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


The boy wears a grin, 

A scratch on his chin, 

A wind-rumpled thatch, 
A visible patch, 

A cheek like a rose, 

A frecklesome nose. 


The pup, though he may 
Be tawny as hay, 

Is blithe as a song; 

He gambols along 

And waves to each friend 
A wagglesome end. 


With whistle and bark 
They’re off for a lark; 
According to whim, 

A hunt or a swim, 

A tramp or a run 

Or any old fun. 


They don’t care a jot 
If school keeps or not, 
When anything’s up, 
The boy and the pup— 
- That duo of joy, 

A pup and a boy! 


SUMMER EVENING 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


The sandy cat by the farmer’s 


chair 

Mews at his knee for dainty 
fare; 

Old Rover in his moss-greened 
house 

Mumbles a bone, and barks at a 
mouse}; 

In the dewy fields the cattle 
lie 

Chewing the cud ’neath a fading 
sky; 

Dobbin at manger pulls his 
hay: 


Gone is another summer’s day. 


HILLS 


HILDA CONKLING 


The hills are going somewhere; 
They have been on the way a 


long time. 
They are like camels in a 
line 


But they move more slowly. 
Sometimes at sunset: they carry 
silks, 


But most of the time silver birch 


. trees, 

Heavy rocks, heavy trees, gold 
leaves 

On heavy branches till they are 
aching. . . 


Birches like silver bars they can 
hardly lift 

With grass so thick about their 
feet to hinder... . 

They have not gone far 

In the time I’ve watched them. 


A TINY KNOB 
MARJORIE HARRIET HAYS 


The radio was silent; 
I could not hear a sound. 

I pressed a knob, and suddenly— 
Voices all around! 


What quantities of music, 
Of singing and of shout, 

A tiny knob can button in; 
And sometimes out! 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to the following for permission to reprint 


verses: American Lu 


erman, for “June”; Mrs. Alice L. Hubbard, for rs ittle 


Brown Bear,” which appears in The Golden Flute published by The John Day 


Co.; Mrs. 


Arthur Guiterman, for “A Boy and a Pup” from The Laughing 


Muse published by Harper & Brothers; Henry Holt & Co., for “Summer Eve- 
ning” from Collected Poems by Walter de la Mare, copyrighted 1920; J. B. 
Lippincott Co., for “Hills” from Poems by a Little Girl, copyrighted 1920, 
1948; Story Parade, Inc., for “A Tiny| Knob” and “The Cloud Parade.” 
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Verse for June Days Rs 


LITTLE BROWN BEAR 


THE CLOUD PARADE 


LUCIA CABOT 


The clouds looked just like ani- 
mals 
Parading down the sky. 
The first were great big ele- 
phants 


That waved their trunks up 
high. 


Then bunches of white fleecy 
clouds 
Turned into polar bears; 
They sat on snowy cakes of ice 
And sailed around in pairs. 


A camel with a funny hump 
Was wandering about, 
While soft white rabbits with 
long ears 
Went hopping in and out. 


But what I liked the best of all 
About this fine display 
Was that the sky belonged to 
all, 


So no one had to pay! 


THE FLAG 


ARTHUR MACY 


Here comes The Flag! 

Hail it! 

Who dares to drag 

Or trail it? 

Give it hurrahs— 

Three for the stars, 

Three for the bars. 
Uncover your head to it! 
The soldiers who tread to it 
Shout at the sight of it, 
The justice and right of it, 
The unsullied white of it, 
The blue and red of it, 
And tyranny’s dread of it! 


Here comes The Flag! 

Cheer it! 

Valley and érag 

Shall hear it. 

Fathers shall bless it; 

Children caress it; 

All shall maintain it; 

No one shall stain it. 

Cheers for the sailors 

That fought on the wave for it! 

Cheers for the soldiers 

That always were brave for it! 

Tears for the men 

That went down to the grave for 
it! 

Here comes The Flag. 
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Jt Was Cineus Day 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


SISTER CATHERINE TERESA 


Teacher, Second Grade, Sacred Heart School, 
Rochester, New York 








CHARACTERS 
MOTHER NANCE 
DICK AUNT JANE 
MICHAEL 
CosTUMES 


Mother is dressed in a fresh cot- 
ton dress. Children are in reg- 
ular school clothes. Aunt Jane is 
dressed to represent a prim, stern- 
looking, elderly woman. 


SETTING 


A living room comfortably fur- 
nished with davenport, table, at 
least one straight chair, books, and 
newspapers. 




















(Mother is seated by the table, 
opening her mail. A noisy com- 
motion outside increases in vol- 
ume until the door bursts open, 
admitting three excited children, 
who run to Mother.) 

pick—Mom, wait till you hear! 

MICHAEL—A circus! There’s a 
circus in town! 

NANCE—With clowns and tra- 
peze actors— 

pick—And lions and tigers, 
and it’s going to begin at three 
o'clock, sharp! 

MICHAEL—May we go, Mom? 
Oh, please say “Yes”! 

MOTHER—My, you're excited! 
Yes, I think you may. 

CHILDREN—Oh, thanks, Mom. 

(Telephone rings off stage and 
Mother goes out to answer it.) 

MICHAEL (runs and jumps)— 
Out of the way, everybody! Here 
comes the bucking broncho! 

NANCE (balancing herself on 
the edge of the carpet)—I’m the 
tightrope walker. Don’t knock 
me down! 


pick (on hands and knees)— 
And I’m the big tiger. I eat 
tightrope walkers! 

MOTHER (re-entering )—Chil- 
dren, listen for a moment. (Chil- 
dren quiet down.) I just had a 
long-distance telephone call from 
your great-aunt Jane. She is com- 
ing to visit us today. She will be 
here soon after lunch. 

pickK—Today? 

NANCE—But the circus! 

MOTHER—I'm afraid you will 
have to miss the circus. You see, 
Aunt Jane can be here just for the 
afternoon. She has a chance to 
ride with a neighbor who is com- 
ing on business. They will go 
back this evening. 

NANCE—But couldn’t she go to 
the circus with us? 

MOTHER—I feel sure that Aunt 
Jane would not want to go. Old- 
er people aren’t so likely to care 
about going to a circus. Now let’s 
get this room in order before she 
comes. (Children look disap- 
pointed.) Let’s have no sad faces 
for her to see. 

CHILDREN—AIl right, Mom. 

NANCE—Shall I pick some 
flowers, Mom? . 

MOTHER—Please do, Nance. 

(Nance goes out, the boys_be- 
gin to straighten the chairs, and 
Mother puts away her mail.) 

(Curtain closes to indicate a 
lapse of time. When it opens, a 
bowl of flowers has been placed 
on a table. The doorbell rings. 
Mother enters and opens the door, 
admitting Aunt Jane.) 

MOTHER (cordially)—How do 
you do, Aunt Jane! Come in. 
We’re very glad to see you. 
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AUNT JANE (entering )—Well, 
it’s nice to be here, Mary. I’ve 
been wanting for a long time to 
visit you and the children, so 
when I had a chance to ride to 
Springfield with my neighbors I 
took it. 

MOTHER—Let me take your 
things, and do sit down. You 


_must be tired after your long 


drive. 

AUNT JANE (seating herself on 
a straight chair)—Yes, I am a lit- 
tle tired. How are the children? 
I am eager to see them! 

(Children walk in smiling. 
Nance is carrying a doll and Dick 
an airplane.) 

CHILDREN—Hello, Aunt Jane!. 

AUNT JANE—How do you do, 
children! Is that a new doll, 
Nance? 

NANCE—Yes, Aunt Jane. Dad 
bought it for me in New York, 


and I wanted you to see it, 
(Gives doll to Aunt Jane to ex- 
amine.) 

pick (holding up the plane)— 
He brought me this airplane. 
Look at those wings! I like air- 
planes, don’t you, Aunt Jane? 

AUNT JANE—Oh, mercy, no! 
Trains and cars are bad enough, 
but deliver me from airplanes! 

MICHAEL—Do you like flow- 
ers? I have a garden all my own, 
and when you’re rested, I'll take 
you out to see it. 

AUNT JANE—Why, thank you, 
Michael. And now I must hear 
about school. Are the children 
doing well in their lessons, Mary? 

MOTHER—Yes, theyware. You 
will be glad to hear that they have 
had high marks all year. 

AUNT JANE—That is fine. (To 
children.) Do you behave well 
in school? (Continued on page 72) 





Are You a Dunce? 


A SAFETY SKIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JEWEL ANN DALE 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School 81, 
Buffalo, New York 


pe children are required for 
this play. Those with some 
dramatic ability should be chosen. 
All wear school clothes and dunce 
caps. The caps are made of light- 
weight paper. Underneath the 
top one there are four others of 
the same shape, but of graduated 
sizes so that their presence cannot 
be detected. Each child wears a 
large placard on which are the 
words IAM A DUNCE. On the 
reverse side of each placard is one 
of the following safety warnings: 
Don’t play in a driveway. 
Stay away from railroad tracks. 
Play ball on a playground. 
Don’t climb on garages. 
Don’t play around bonfires. 
Stage equipment consists of 
five high stools. 


THE SKIT 


(Dunces, wearing their dunce 
caps and placards, are seated on 
stools.) 

DUNCE I— 

They’re laughing at us, 
Think we’re dunces, 
But we're not 
The only dunces! 
DUNCE II— 
I protest that we 
Should have to wear these caps. 
We aren’t dunces! 
Or are we? 


DUNCE mm (gets off stool to 
speak)—Pick on me. That’s all 
they do, is pick on me. Why, I 
was playing happily, not a care in 
the world, when suddenly, oooka, 
oooka! (Imitates an auto horn 
and leaps aside, as though startled. 
Changes to a man’s gruff voice.) 


This is a driveway! Don’t play 
here! 
OTHER DUNCES (squeal and 


cover their faces with their hands 
as Dunce III returns to stool) — 
You are a dunce! 

It’s dangerous 

To play 

In a driveway! 

DUNCE Iv (gets off stool to 
speak) —Well, I’m not that stu- 
pid—I hope! I was hurrying di- 
rectly home from school, but I 
stopped to play awhile. Sudden- 
ly, whooo, whooo! (Imitates a 
train whistle and leaps aside as 
though startled.) 1 was playing 
along the railroad track, but I 
jumped right off! 

OTHER~ DUNCES (squeal and 
cover faces as Dunce IV returns 
to stool) — 

You are a dunce! 
It’s ridiculous 

To play 

On railroad tracks! 

DUNCE v (gets off stool) — 
That foolish, I am not! I'll let 
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you be the judge. Well-I-l, I was 
playing catch with Red when— 
(Blows policeman’s whistle and 
imitates stern voice of a police- 
man.) Say, you, out in the street, 
there, get up on the sidewalk 
quick! (Timidly in own voice.) 
Yes, sir. (Severely in policeman’s 
voicé.) Can’t you find a play- 
ground to play ball in? (Own 
voice.) Yes, sir. (Policeman’s 
voice.) Don’t ever let: me catch 
you playing ball in the street 
again! (Own voice.) No, sir. 
(Policeman’s voice.) This time 
I'll take the ball, but the next 
time I'll take you! 

OTHER DUNCES (squeal and 
cover faces as Dunce V returns to 
stool) — 

You are a dunce! 
That’s terrible— 
Playing ball 

In the street! 

DUNCE I (gets off stool) —That 
bad Iam not. Oh, no! We'were 
having a rip-roaring game of 
Cops and Robbers when I heard 
my mother scream. (Gives a loud 
scream in imitation of a woman’s 
scream.) So I looked down, and 
she had fainted. 

DUNCE 1—Looked down? 

DUNCE I—Yes, you see I was up 
on top of Joey’s garage. 

OTHER DUNCES (squeal and 
cover faces as Dunce I returns 
to stool) — 

You are a dunce! 
For people with sense 
Don’t climb 

On top of garages! 

DUNCE 11 (getting off stool) — 
Oh, you all are much worse than 
I! I raked up all the leaves and 
papers from the lawn and burned 
them. It made a beautiful fire! 
So some other children came along 
and we played Indian. I kept the 
fire going, and we danced around 
it, and pushed each other, and 
played and played. 

OTHER DUNCES (squeal and 
cover faces as Dunce II returns to 
stool) — 
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You are a dunce, too! 
It’s foolhardy 

To play 

Around a bonfire! 

(Each Dunce gets off his stool 
and goes toward front of stage as 
he gives his next speech.) 

DUNCE I— 

We are dunces after all, 

Every one of us, 

But you'll have to admit 

We're not the only dunces. 
DUNCE II— 

Other dunces 

Out there sit. 

You’re a dunce, 

And you, and you. 

(Points to audience.) 
DUNCE Il — 

The difference 

Is simply this— 

We wear a cap 

And bear the label. 

DUNCE IV 
Let’s reform 
And mend our ways, 

Now we've seen 
Our folly. 

DUNCE v— 

If we play 
Where it is safe, 
We won’t be 
Dunces any more. 

(All Dunces line up across the 
front of the stage in the order 
in which they told their experi- 
ences. One at a time, they turn 
their placards around to show 
the safety rules printed on them.) 

ALL DUNCES— 

Will you, too, 

Heed these warnings? 

If you don’t 

You are a dunce 

And ought to wear 

A dunce cap. 

We'll leave you some 

Just in case 

You play the dunce 

And need one. 

(They remove dunce caps one at 
a time and throw them at the au- 
dience until each has thrown four. 
Then they exit quickly, each 
throwing his last cap.) 
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Billys New Friends 


A BOOK PLAY FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


GLADYS BRIERLY ASHOUR 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, D. M. Pinkerton School, 
Kansas City, Missouri 








CHARACTERS 
MOTHER ADVENTURE 
BILLY HUMOR 
COWBOY MEXICO 
CosTUMES 


Mother and Billy wear modern 
clothes. Cowboy wears a cowboy 
outfit, Adventure a pirate suit, 
Humor a clown suit, and Mexico 
a sombrero and serape. 


SETTING 


A living room furnished with 
easy chairs, table, and a book- 
case which stands about a foot 
from the rear wall. 




















(As the curtain opens, Billy 
stands looking out of the win- 
dow. Mother is dusting and ar- 
ranging things on a table near 
center of stage.) 

MOTHER—What’s wrong, son? 
Why aren’t you outside playing? 

BILLY—I have nobody to play 
with. Jack left for his vacation 
yesterday, and Jimmy and _his 
folks went away this morning. 

MOTHER—W hat about the new 
boy down on the corner, and the 
Stewart twins? 

BILLY—But it takes more than 
that to make a ball team. That’s 
the trouble with long vacations— 
all the boys go away at different 
times. 

MOTHER—Perhaps you'd like 
to write letters, or read. (She 
picks up dust mop and exits left.) 

BILLY—Aw, who wants to do 
that? (He takes a yo-yo from 
his pocket and plays with it; then 
he walks over to the table and 
takes a piece of candy from the 
dish.) 

(Book friends enter from be- 
hind the bookcase.) 

cowBoy—Hello! 

BILLY—Who are you? 

ADVENTURE—We’re your book 
friends. 

HUMOR—You brought us home 
from the library the day school 
closed. 

BILLY—I did? 

MExICO—Why, don’t you re- 
member? 

BILLY—I did bring home some 
library books. I'd forgotten. 

cowsoy—I should say you 
had. You haven’t even looked at 
us and we are due tomorrow. 
That’s a fine way to treat your 
friends! 
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BILLY—I’m sorry. I guess I’ve 
been too busy playing. 

MEXICO—Don’t you ever get 
tired of playing? 

BILLY—Yes, sometimes. 

HUMOR—That’s where we can 
help. We keep you company. 

cowBoy—When it rains. 

ADVENTURE—Or when it’s too 
hot to play. 

HUMOR—Or when you tire of 
being with the other fellows, 

MEXICO—We can give you a lot 
of pleasure if you will only let 
us have a chance. 

BILLY—How? 

HUMOR—I’m a humorous sto- 
ry. I can make you laugh. 

cowBoy—lI’m a cowboy story. 
I tell exciting things about ranch 
life. 

ADVENTURE—I’m an adventure 
tale. All boys like to read about 
adventures. 

MEXICO—And in a way I’m an 
adventure too, because reading me 
will take you to a far country. 

HUMOR—Why don’t youspend 
the afternoon with us? 

MEXICO—It’s your last chance. 
We have to leave tomorrow. 

ADVENTURE—We must return 
to the library so that we can go 
home with somebody else. You 
know others are waiting for us. 

BILLY—I couldn’t read four 
stories in one afternoon. 

HUMOR—Then choose one. 

BILLY—But you all sound so 
interesting. 

ADVENTURE—You can borrow 
the rest of us some other time. 

MEXxICO—There are many more 
of us at the library. And we’re 
the kind of friends that you can 
call on to amuse you at any time. 

ADVENTURE—Now . you must 
choose or the afternoon will be 
gone. 

BILLY—I'll never be able to do 
it. 

cowBoy—Oh, yes, you will. 
Just close your eyes and we will 
lead you to the bookcase. Then 
put out your hand, count three, 
and open your eyes. 

(Book friends léad Billy to the 
bookcase.) 

BILLY (counting)—One, two, 
three. (Reaches for a book as 
book friends go behind bookcase. 
Then he opens his eyes.) It’s the 
cowboy story. But where did 
they go? (Continued on page 71) 
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“The Yoke ou Mr. Ue Gouigle 


Act I 


(Jimmy and Bill are seated on 
the ground at center front.) 

jJimmMy—I wish we could think 
of something to do. 

BILL—So do I. I can scarcely 
wait until next week when we go 
on our Scout hike. 

jimmy—Neither can I. I have 
a dollar saved to buy a new mess 
kit. (Takes two fifty-cent pieces 
from his pocket.) 

BILL—I have seventy-five cents 
saved. Maybe I can earn another 
twenty-five cents by next week 
so I can get one, too. 

jimmMy—But that’s next week. 
What can we do right now? 

BILL (snapping his fingers) — 
I have an idea. Let’s have a Mis- 
chief Day. 

JIMMY (puzzled)—A Mischief 
Day? What’s that? 

BILL—It’s just the opposite of 
the good turn a day in Scouting. 
Instead, we'll have a day for mis- 
chief, to sort of blow off steam. 

jimmy (enthusiastically )—Say, 
that is a good idea. Let’s start 
right now. What shall we do? 

BILL (noticing girls coming on 
stage)-—Here come Mary and 
Alice. Let’s not talk about it 
while they are here. Girls would 
just spoil it. 

(Mary and Alice enter.) 

MARY—What were you two 
whispering about? 

BILL—Nothing. 

ALICE—Oh, yes, you were. You 
just don’t want us to know. 

MARY—You’re probably -plan- 
ning to do something that will be 
fun and you want to leave us out. 

jJimMY—You wouldn’t want 
to do it anyway. 

MARY (triumphantly )—There, 
I knew you were planning some- 
thing. Oh, Mr. McGonigle is 
coming! Maybe he'll tell us the 
rest of that story about moving 
the bog. 

BiLt—I hope he will. I like his 
stories about the “little people” 
just as weil as the stories our 
Scoutmaster tells about the In- 
dians. 

ALICE—I wonder why he car- 
ries those wooden shoes. 

yimMy—He ‘wears them when 
he works in Mr. Aldrich’s garden. 
I suppose it saves his others. Shh. 
We don’t want him to hear us 
talking about him. 

(Mr. McGonigle comes in left, 
carrying a pair of wooden shoes.) 

MARY—Hello, Mr. McGonigle. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


FRANCIS L. KROLL 
Formerly, Principal, Dodge Junior High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


At first Mischief Day seemed to be a wonderful 


idea, but there were many complications! 


Both 


the actors and the audience will enjoy this play. 








CHARACTERS 


JIMMY 
BILL 


MARY 
ALICE 
MR. MCGONIGLE 


CosTUMES 


Jimmy and Bill wear sport shirts 
and dungarees. Mary and Alice wear 
cotton dresses. Mr. McGonigle is 





dressed as an elderly, poor gardener. 
He carries a pair of wooden shoes. 


SETTING 


Outside the grounds of the Aldrich 
estate. A high picket fence separates 
the forepart of the stage, where the 
action takes place, from the garden. 
At one side of the stage a graveled 
driveway leads to the house. 

















MR. MCGONIGLE—Good morn- 
ing, girl and boys. 

OTHER CHILDREN—Good morn- 
ing, Mr. McGonigle. 

ALICE—Will you finish that 
story about moving the bog? 

MR. MCGONIGLE—I don’t have 
time today. I’m late for work 
now. Perhaps tonight I can fin- 
ish it. 

BILL—I can’t be there this eve- 
ning and I want to hear the story 
too. 

MR. MCGONIGLE—Some evening 
soon I'll finish it. I must find 
out what Mr. Aldrich wants done 
today. (He exits right.) 

ALICE—He tells so many sto- 
ries about “the little people,” I 
think he almost believes them 
himself. 

jJimmMy—Aw, he doesn’t ei- 
ther. He tells them because he 
is a good storyteller. 


MARY—He certainly is. Now 


then, what are you two planning? 
BILL—Don’t tell them. They 

will be sure to spoil it. 
MARY—That’s the way you al- 

If you’re planning to 


ways do. 


have some fun, you leave Alice 
and me out. But when you want 
a sandwich, that’s different. 

JIMMY—Don’t start talking 
about food. You’ll make me hun- 
gry. Does your mother have any 
more strawberry jam, Alice? 

ALICE—No sandwiches for you 
until you tell Mary and me what 
you are planning. 

BILL—Don’t tell them, Jimmy. 

MARY—I don’t suppose we'd 
want to do it anyway. 

BILL—Yes, you would. 

jJIMMY—Aw, let’s tell them. 
They might help us. 

ALICE—It’s probably just some 
new way of doing your daily 
good turn. 

BILL—No, it isn’t. 
the opposite. 

MARY—What do you mean? 

_ JiIMMyY—We might just as well 


It’s just 


‘tell them, Bill. They'll coax un- 


til we do. 

BILL—I suppose so. Well, here 
is the plan. Everyone is always 
wanting us to do good. It seems 
as though every time we start to 
do’ something, somebody thinks 
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we shouldn’t do it. So we’ve de- 
cided to have a Mischief Day. 

ALICE (puzzled)—A Mischief 
Day? What’s that? 

BILL—It’s a day for getting in- 
to mischief instead of just doing 
what someone else thinks that we 
should do. 

MARY—That ought to be fun. 
Let’s organize a club. 

JIMMY—That’s a good idea. 
We could call it the M.D.C. 

ALICE—M.D.C. That would be 
Mischief— 

JimMyY—Mischief Day Club. 

MARY—Who will be president? 

JimMyY—Bill thought of the 
idea. Let’s have him for president. 

OTHERS—Of course! Bill, you 
are president. 

BILL—That wasn’t much of an 
election but I'll accept. The 
meeting will come to order. Let 
us decide now what day to have 
Mischief Day. 

MARY—I move we start right 
now and have today as Mischief 
Day. 

JimMY—I can’t. I’m going to 
mow the lawn for Dad. 

BILL—We certainly don’t want 
you mowing the lawn for your 
dad on Mischief Day. I couldn’t 
have it today either. I’m going to 
help my mother move some of 
our furniture. 

MARY—lI had forgotten. No, 
I couldn’t have Mischief Day to- 
day, either. I have to take care 
of my little brother. 

ALICE—This is beginning to 
sound as though we ought to have 
formed a Good Turn Club instead 
of a Mischief Day Club. If the 
rest of you are going to help your 
folks today, I might as well go 
home and help Mother, too. 

jJimMy—I guess we might as 
well give up our Mischief Day 
Club. 

BILL (determinedly)—Nc, we 
won't. We'll have our Mischief 
Day tomorrow. Every member 
be here at ten o’clock and be sure 
you have some mischief thought 
up for us. 


Act II 


(Alice and Mary enter.) 

ALICE—I don’t suppose the boys 
will come. Boys are always mak- 
ing big plans and then not carry- 
ing them out. 

MARY—I think they’ll be here. 
(Pause.) Alice, would it spoil 
Mischief Day if we did a good 
turn? I swept the porch this 
morning. (Continued on page 73) 
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WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO 


June Honey 


MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


— oe _—_ 


The bees flew out of their big bee -hive, Buzz, buzz, buzz! 





flew right 0 - ver 


clo - ver. Buzz, buzz, buzz! 


gath-ered a treat fromeach blos-somsweet, And _ sang their thanks as they flew. 


month was June and the day was sun-ny, And _ they were 


stored it 





ly mak-ing hon-ey. They 


win-ter’s day. 
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Teachers’ Help -One- Another Club 








A GEOGRAPHY GAME 
IRENE SCOTT 


uT silhouettes of states out 
C of black construction paper. 
Letter the names of the capitals 
on slips of white paper. Thumb- 
tack the silhouettes along the 
blackboard ledge, and let the pu- 
pils pin each capital on the correct 
state. If the class is very large, 
divide into teams, or choose sides, 
place a time limit, and take turns 
seeing who wins. 


OUTSIDE READING 


GILBERT MALCOLM FESS 


A s a quick method of testing 


the thoroughness of required 
reading in English, I have found 
this device helpful. Each pupil 
is asked to impersonate a single 
character in some situation of the 
story or poem being studied. He 
gestures and speaks, not exactly 
in accordance with the text, but 
in keeping with the nature of the 
person and the circumstances rep- 
resented. Then the other mem- 
bers of the class are asked to 
identify the individual and the 
event. Only a careful knowledge 
of the entire piece of literature 
will make it possible for the pupil 
to present his subject accurately. 


NEAT ROOM 


LUCILLE LOCKHART 


OVABLE desks and chairs, 
M set at an angle with the 
windows in order to catch the 
best light, are always difficult for 
children and custodian to keep 
straight. We arranged them as 
they should be and then drew a 
line at the right of each with a 
dark crayon. Now the children 
can check their “best light” posi- 
tion and the janitor appreciates 
the help we have provided. 


WINDOW PICTURES 


LAURA A. JAYNES 


ur room has fifteen small 
window panes within reach 
of first-grade pupils. When wet 
weather makes indoor recesses 
necessary, I cover these panes with 
a coating of scouring powder. 
When it is dry, the young artists 
are allowed to make pictures. 
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ARE you one of the many. teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








A REST EXERCISE 


ANNIE L. LESTER 


M* pupits enjoy following 


the directions in this sim- 
ple rest exercise. 


Turn to the right and stand if you 
please. 

Touch your elbows, and now your 
knees. 

Touch both heels, now your nose. 

Hands on your hips, and now on your 
toes. 

Hands on shoulders, and on your 
shoes. 

Turn to the left and read the news. 

Hands on heads, also on hair, 

Hands on hips, now in the air. 

Touch your face, now your feet, 

Clap your hands and take your seat. 


The rhyme may also be used as 
a device for ear training. The 
children like to guess, as I sound 
the initial letter, whether f is go- 
ing to be face, finger, foot, or 
feet, and whether / is to be eels, 
head, or hips. 


SILENT .READING 


AMY .J. KING 


cy of our favorite games for 
silent reading is “Pretend.” 
Directions are printed on the 
blackboard or on flash cards. 

Pretend that you are drinking 
milk. 

Pretend that you are climbing 
over a fence. 

Pretend that you are walking 
up steps. 

Pretend that you are rolling a 
hoop. 

Pretend that you are winding 
a clock. 

Pretend that you are sharpen- 
ing a pencil, 

Pretend that you are combing 
your hair. 

Pretend that you are answering 
the telephone. 

Pretend that you are putting 
on your shoes. 

Pretend that you are eating. 


INVITATIONS 


LUELLA FEIL 


seal. 
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SUNBONNET girl is a charming 

folder to contain an invitation to a 
Closing Day party, picnic, or program. - 
Draw the outline with the left edge of 
the dress on the fold of the paper to 
make the figure double, so that the mes- 
sage can be written inside. 
carefully. The dress, bonnet, and shoes 
may be colored as desired with crayon or 
paint. In the girl’s hands paste a flower 


Cut it out 


These seals may be secured at a 


stationery counter in a dime store or 
drugstore. Some children may prefer to 
draw a basket of strawberries to put in 
the girl’s hand. Decide upon the word- 
ing for the invitation and have it printed 
neatly inside by each pupil. 


NATURE-STUDY TRIPS 


HERBERT MONTGOMERY 
pre Thursday morning, the 


principal and one pupil from 
each of the six grades in our 
school take a trip to the city 
park, or near-by woods, fields, or 
streams. The purpose of the trip 
is to provide the pupils with an 
opportunity to learn more about 
nature. They can collect things 
for class discussion, search for 
things the class has talked about, 
or explore to find new. things. 
The principal does not attempt to 
“lecture,” but he and the pupils 
discover things together. 

One morning we “captured” a 
walking stick, and all the rooms 
had an opportunity to see it. The 
very next morning a first-grade 
boy brought to school a typewrit- 
ten note. It contained a complete 
description of the walking stick 
—including the scientific name— 
taken from a field book of insects. 
This is typical of the kind of in- 
terest and help that parents give 
the classes in our school. 

One of the most satisfactory 
values which the principal is hav- 
ing from this weekly trip is his 
close association with the pupils of 
each grade. He is out with every 
girl and boy at least once during 
the year. As they stroll together 
through the woods and along the 
streams, they are meeting in an 
entirely different setting from 
that of the principal’s office or the 
halls. 

After returning to the school, 
the principal types a story about 
the trip. One copy is given to 
each girl or boy who took the 
trip, and one copy is for the class- 
room bulletin board. 


ATTENTION! 


LILLIAN G. LAYTON 


URING the activity period, 

when the children are work- 
ing in groups, if the class as a 
whole becomes too noisy, blow a 
musical note on your pitch pipe. 
Once the children understand the 
purpose, they will respond like 
magic. Every child will cease 
talking, stop working, and look 
at you for directions. This de- 
vice may also be used if some- 
thing urgent has come up and an 
announcement must be made dur- 


ing their work period. 
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Above: Harbor of Geneva, Switzerland. 
Below: Gleaming white roofs, Bermuda. 








In the Caribbean 


HILDA L. EDWARDS 


Teacher of Art and Mathematics, 
Grades 6, 7, 8, Laurel School, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


N THE early morning of the 
l third day after sailing from 
New Orleans on a Caribbean 
cruise, we landed at Kingston, 
Jamaica. Dozens of native black 
boys were rowing about the har- 
bor begging for money. The pas- 
sengers threw coins into the water 
and the boys dived, coming up 
with the coins in their mouths! 

The wharf was crowded with 
native women selling their wares. 
All sorts of articles were displayed 
—baskets, hats, scuffs, purses, 
pottery, and embroidery. The 
womer squabbled constantly over 


which one (Continued on page 63) 














Ellen and I 
in Scandinavia 


MATTIE B. RICHARD 


Teacher, Grade 5, 
Calvin H. Wiley School, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


LLEN and I started our 
Scandinavian trip in 
Copenhagen, after an over- 
night train jour- 
ney from Bremen, 
Germany. We 
found the “Ath- 
ens of the North” 
crowded not only 
with bicycles (as 
we expected) but 
with many thou- 
sands of people. 
Through a tourist bureau we lo- 
cated a room in a pension—clean 
and inexpensive. 
The next morning, after a con- 
tinental breakfast, we changed 


‘ travelers’ checks for Danish mon- 


ey at the American Express and 
went to the Norwegian, legation 
to show passports and get visas 
and Norwegian money. Sweden 
does not require a visa (only a 
passport) and any bank in Swe- 
den will change travelers’ checks 
into Swedish money. 

The changing of the guard at 
Amalienborg Palace was the best 
show of its kind we saw in Eu- 
rope. It had the Rockettes’ pre- 
cision, captured in technicolor! 

Lunch at D’Angleterre side- 
walk café gave us marvelous hors 
d’oeuvres (Continued of page 70) 


Vigeland’s striking monolith of 
Birth to Death, in Oslo, Norway. 





1947 Contest Winners Tell 
About Unusual Eaperiences 


Up, Up, Up— 
to Quesnel 
MARY AGNES PERRY 


Chairman, English Department, 
High School, 
Bellingham, Washington 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, 
I heard that within a 
few hours of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, 
the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway 
offered extraordi- 
nary scenic beau- 
ty at a minimum 
of expense. Last 
summer, finally, I 
took a trip on this 
unusual railroad. 
In Vancouver we boarded a 
Union Line steamship. A delight- 
ful three-hour boat trip up Howe 
Sound brought us to Squamish 
Dock, where the train was wait- 
ing. Despite its imposing name, 
the Pacific Great Eastern has been 
dubbed “Toonerville Trolley,” 
“Please Go Easy,” and “Prince 
George Eventually.” Our train 
had narrow berths, plush-trimmed 
lavatories, and brass fold-away 
lamps. Of the thirteen cars, three 
were sleeping cars and one was an 
open observation car for us “Tour 
A” passengers. Riding outdoors 
by day, we enjoyed the sun and 
air and scenery, and made pleas- 
ant contacts. 
In the late ’50’s and early ’60’s, 
indomitable men forged their way 
into the (Continued on page 67) 
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Left: Place de la Concorde, Paris. Below: Tropical scenery in Jamaica, 


; British West Indies. 
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Right: Mrs. Hernandez, wife of the author of 
“Jungle Rivers of Guatemala,” at a hotel in Coban. 


Photos on this page are from Swiss National Travel Office, Dorothea Braathen 
(Bermuda), Mattie B. Richard, French National Railroads and French National 
Tourist Office, Jamaica Tourist Trade Development Board, F. Louis Hernande:z. 





Jungle Rivers of 
Guatemala 
F. LOUIS HERNANDEZ 


Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Bernalillo County Schools, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


OBAN, Guatemala, the capital 
C of the orchid country, can 
be reached by air from Guatemala 
City. We traveled by train and 
bus in order to see more of the 
countryside. Coban is full of 
beautiful and interesting sights 
but here it will be referred to 
merély as the take-off point for 
the Rio Dulce trip..... 

A day’s journey by bus and a 
queer little railroad brought us 
to the point where we embarked 
(next morning) ona river boat— 
on the Polochic River..... 

Although this is known as the 
Rio Dulce trip, the Polochic, on 
which one first travels, is much 
longer and wilder, and is every- 
thing that one could wish for in 
a wilderness boat trip. The ceibas 
towered so high that the rest of 
the jungle barely came up to their 
knees. Wild cane, its stalks bris- 
tling with stickers like thistles, 
lined the banks of the stream. 
The scene reminded us of pic- 
tures of African jungles and we 
almost expected to surprise a hip- 
popotamus or a herd of elephants 
frolicking, around the bend. We 
did in fact see several large croc- 
odiles lying on the banks, hoping 
to bask in some sunshine if they 
waited long enough. The lazy 
Cahabon River added its clear 
stream to our muddy one, but 
for a time (Continued on page 75) 
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THE BEATEN PATH 





IN TRAVELING, teachers often strike out on unfamiliar trails, 
or else start for better-known regions where political and eco- 
nomic conditions are far from settled. Witness the prize let- 
ters on these pages—which we wish we could give entire. In 
your summer traveling, you will want to keep our 1948 Con- 


test in mind. Better send in that Entry Blank! 





See page 60. 





By Air across the Arctic Circle 


DOROTHY DRETZKE 
Teacher, Grade 4, Wilson School, Tulare, California 


HE high light of my stay in 

Alaska—where I had gone 
to take a summer course at the 
university in Fairbanks—was a 
trip to Kotzebue, planned by the 
Arctic Alaska Travel Service. 

My journey from Seattle had 
been made by plane—a cargo 
plane, but wonderful to me, for 
it was my first such experience, 
and it gave me an opportunity to 
see Mount McKinley and many 
other thrilling sights. The trip to 
Kotzebue also was made by plane; 


indeed there is no other means of 
transportation to this place, situ- 
ated as it is across the Arctic Cir- 
cle on Kotzebue Sound. 

Leaving Fairbanks at 8:00 p.m. 
on a Friday, we crossed the Yukon 
River where the Tanana flows in- 
to it, and followed the Koyukuk 
and Selawik rivers for a long way. 
At 9:17 we crossed the Arctic 
Circle. We passed over the Eskimo 
village of Selawik, where the only 
white people are the teacher and 
her husband. (Continued on page 75) 


I Visited the Far East 


MARY MacCONO 
Teacher, Grade B2, Western Terrace School, San Pedro, California 


ITH thirty-six hours’ notice 

Ve to pack my belongings for 

a@ two months’ cruise, I launched 

on a new adventure—as seaman 

aboard a Norwegian passenger 

freighter—to get a firsthand 
glimpse of the Orient. 

Every morning I was called at 
6:30 by the ship’s watch so that I 
could prepare a pot of coffee and 
a goat-cheese sandwich for the 
captain. I had to type briefs, 
serve tea and coffee to passengers 
and customs officials, and see that 





port pilots, officials, and passen- 
gers were adequately fed and rea- 
sonably happy. 

Besides its general cargo, oil, 
lumber, and a creosote plant, our 
vessel carried nineteen passengers, 
including the captain’s wife and 
the wife of the chief engineer. 
We sailed from San Pedro. 

After twenty-one days on the 
calm Pacific, (Continued on page 66) 
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Left: An Eskimo mother and her son at Kotzebue, north of the Arctic 
Circle in Alaska. Below: Changing of the guard at Amalienborg 
Palace, in Copenhagen, Denmark. Right: The towers of Rowen Cathe- 
dral, rising above the closely built capital of Norman France, 


Photos on this page.are from Dorothy Dretzke, Mattie B. Richard, French 
National Railroads and French National Tourist Office, Mary MacCono, 
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Miss MacCono (at left) with nee of her ship’s 


passengers, in Shanghai, China—note bamboo iadder, 


Glimpses of Europe 


L. L. YOUNG 


Supervising Principal, 
Public Schools, 
San Mateo, California 


ARLY last spring, when our 
E proposed itinerary for inde- 
pendent travel through England, 
France, Switzerland, and _ Italy 
was laid before the manager of a 
large travel agency in San Fran- 
cisco, his pessimistic attitude 
tended to confirm the gloomy 
prediction of friends who tried to 
warn us by describing the condi- 
tions in Europe that we could ex- 
pect to find. 

All of this had the effect of 
preparing us for rather a grim ad- 
venture. Now as we look back 
over our trip from journey’s end 
in Rome, we wonder how such 
distorted impressions of European 
travel gained currency. The trip 
has worked out exactly as planned 
by us, without complications, de- 
lays, or difficulties. Our only real 
problem was to get space on a 
transatlantic liner. ... . 

Completing our sight-seeing in 
England, we moved on to the 
Continent. Instead of the custo- 
mary route to Paris by the way 
of Dover, we chose to cross the 
Channel from Newhaven to Di- 
eppe. A stopover in Rouen placed 
Joan of Arc in the forefront of 
our consciousness, for it: was there 
she was (Continued on page 60) 
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Below: Gate in old wali, Visby, Sweden, 













Heavenly Bermuda 
HAZEL G. ROBINSON 


Teacher, Grades 2 and 3, 
School No. 5, 
Garden City, Michigan 


poem cannot be described 
in commonplace prose. Its 
charm and beauty call for the 
rhythm and extravagance of po- 
etry. Tom Moore’s famous lines 
are often quoted by Bermudians: 


You'd think that Nature lavish’d 
here 

Her purest wave, her softest 
skies, 

To make a heaven for love to sigh 
in, 

For bards to live in and saints to 
die in. 


The islands were first discov- 
ered in 1515 (Continued on page 65) 





YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE | 


IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, language, music, reading, science, or 
social studies; or if you wish to know how to use 
visual aids (see page 21), address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INstRucTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





; Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 








Language 


ELLEN M. CASE 


Teacher of English, 
Steuben Junior High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Soctal Studies 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 





Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 








Please suggest activities that my class 
can do during the summer that will help 
science work in the autumn. 


If your pupils could plan together 
some of their science work for next 
year they would all, no doubt, have 
suggestions to make about summer 
activities. For example, if you plan 
to study some problems relating to 
machines in September, pupils may 
observe the different uses of machines 
during the summer. If some of the 
pupils plan to take vacation trips to 
places of special interest they may 
bring back descriptive folders for 
the class and report their observa- 
tions. Some of the pupils may be in- 
terested in making collections of such 
science material as sea shells, insects, 
and seeds. These can then be used 
for study. 

Any observations that the pupils 
make or any materials they bring 
should become a part of the science 
program either incidentally or as a 
result of preplanning. It is impor- 
tant for pupils to derive satisfaction 
from such out-of-school activity if 
they are to become increasingly inter- 
ested in the things they observe. 


+ 


Can you suggest summer activities for 
teachers that will increase their effective- 
ness as science teachers? 


If you can determine in advance at 
‘least some of the science problems 
which you will be studying next 
year, there are several possibilities. 
Anything you can do that will build 
informational background, give you 
ideas about how to teach, supply you 
with materials, or increase your ap- 
preciation for science will lead in the 
right direction. Explore your com- 
munity resources to find places to 
visit, persons to consult, or books and 
other materials to use. If you attend 
a simmer session, try to find a course 
that will help you. If you cannot fit 
such a course into your schedule, 
then visit the science department of 
the institution and look over the 
books, pamphlets, and other materi- 
als that will fit into your program. 
Find out about visual aids that you 
might obtain. Write to your State 
Department of Education for mate- 
rials. If possible, get acquainted with 
the junior-high-school teachers in 
your school system. They often lend 
materials and general-science and bi- 
ology textbooks, and can supply in- 
formation, 


[ 58} 


What is an approved method of attack 
on errors? Some think the wrong form 


should never be put before children. 


Dora V. Smith says in Growth in 
Language Power as Related to Child 
Development (Forty-third Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part II): “Research 
indicates that two methods of attack 
produce better results than any 
others. One is placing both the right 
and wrong form before the child so 
that he makes a conscious choice of 
the right in terms of some guiding 
principle or example . ... . 
The other is to give him oral prac- 
tice in the use of the right form 
which he has chosen so that the cor- 
rect expression will come to sound 
right to him ... . . The 
chief antidote for hearing a wrong 
form frequently at home is hearing 
the right form frequently at school.” 

This advice is worth serious con- 
sideration. However, it is important 
also to seek for the cause of the error. 
For example, colloquialisms which are 
accepted by the area in which the 
child lives must not be treated as 
errors, though more generally accept- 
ed forms may be presented. The har- 
monious relationship of the children 
to the adults in their community is 
more vital than precise speech. 


e 


How is a play developed by fourth-grade 
children from their own written orig- 
inal stories? 


There are two distinct parts to de- 
veloping the play after the story is 
written. First, there is group plan- 
ning. Shall it be a play for the class 
with very simple properties, or shall 
it be more elaborately produced for 
an assembly period? 

Next, develop the characters by 
individual tryouts. It is always well 
to let each character speak his own 
words so long as he is careful to give 
a cue to the succeeding speaker. This 
keeps the play alive and challenging. 
Let various pupils play the different 
characters. Then absences will never 
impair the production, and no one 
will be left out. 

Many property men are essential, 
and an opportunity to develop lead- 
ership and responsibility is offered. 

Always use the class for evalua- 
tion. Ask for suggestions, and try to 
utilize them. Radio skits offer a vari- 
ation, and marionette shows integrate 


well with other school subjects. 
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Our elementary-school library contains 
very little social-studies material. How 
should we make our selection? 


My first suggestion would be that 
you and a committee of teachers vis- 
it a library that does have such mate- 
rial and examine the books. However, 
this cannot very well be done in all 
communities, so my next suggestion 
is that you study copies of The Horn 
Book. If you can use these in a li- 
brary, fine, but if not, it would be 
worth while, I believe, to buy the is- 
sues for the past two or three years. 
I would start with the latest issues. 
In this magazine there is an excellent 
book list. The books are listed under 
topics, and have very good annota- 
tions. You ‘will have no difficulty in 
finding the social-studies books. Some 
of the topics are: Travel, Industries 
and Inventions, Biography, and His- 
tory and Geography. Write to The 
Horn Book, 248 Boylston St., Boston 
16, and ask for the price of the back 
issues. 


e 


Do you think all friezes, charts, and 
other social-studies handwork should be 
done by those with the most talent? 


Certainly not! The finished prod- 
uct is not what one is most interest- 
ed in, but rather the development 
that takes place within the children 
while they are doing the work. If 
only those who did the best work 
made the friezes and charts, it would 
mean that the same girls and boys 
did all of this kind of work during 
the year. This creative activity is a 
means of self-expression that is very 
satisfying to an individual. Even 
though he is not the most artistic 
one in the group, he should not be 
denied this experience. As far as 
possible, give opportunity for the 
whole group to engage in many dif- 
ferent activities. 


* 


My sixth-graders have difficulty spelling 
some of the words needed in social- 
studies written work. What can I do? 


Have you ever picked words out of 
their social-studies material that you 
know they will need’in writing, and 
added these to their regular spelling 
list? You might even let the pupils 
help you do this selecting. Then they 
will understand that there is a real 
need for these words. Do not stress 
learning to spell words that may not 
be used again soon. 


When I call in parents to discuss the 
problems of their children, how can I 
get across what they should do? 


Conferring with parents calls for 
special methods which most teachers 
have not been taught, but must learn 
for themselves. In general, it seems 
to me that most teachers approach 
a parent conference too much as 
they approach a lesson situation with 
children, and too little from the 
standpoint of endeavoring to work 
co-operatively on a mutual problem. 
It is preferable to approach a parent 
as a resource person whose help the 
teacher needs. If the parent is con- 
scious of some shortcoming (and who 
isn’t?), this feeling arouses resistance 
even to good ideas and suggestions. 
Therefore, it is well to begin a con- 
ference by seeking the parent’s ideas 
and advice. This promotes a willing- 
ness to consider alternatives that the 
teacher may suggest. 


° 


A boy in my sixth grade gave himself 
credit in our record book for work he 
had not done. He has not been deceit- 
ful previously, as far as I know. I 
should like to make certain that this 
does not continue, but I want to avoid 
the unhappy result of making too much 
of a single episode. 


I should try to find out whether, 
at home, some particular reward or 
punishment is being attached to his 
academic standing at this time. Un- 
der sufficient pressure most children 
will try to acquire the symbols of 
achievement without doing the nec- 
essary work, particularly if they feel 
incapable of accomplishing the de- 
sired end legitimately. 

In a similar situation, a boy of 
average ability, but very retarded ed- 
ucationally, was told by his parents 
that he could go on a vacation trip 
with them if he caught up on his 
work. The temptation, added to his 
previous attitude of discouragement 
and frustration, was tod much for 
him, and he labored diligently to du- 
plicate the teacher’s handwriting. A 
great deal of fuss could have been 
made about his “forgery.” However, 
a simple explanation about the fu- 
tility of trying to get something for 
nothing, plus a lessening of the pres- 
sure under which he was working, 
achieved better results. In addition, 
a specific attack upon his arithmetic 
difficulty was initiated. His attitude, 
not his deceptiveness, was the real 
problem. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Readmg 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers Coltege, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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To determine reading readiness, are 
intelligence tests better than reading- 
readiness tests? 


The two types of tests seem to 
measure about the same abilities. 
Neither type is sufficiently accurate 
at this level to be used with complete 
confidence, but either has a better 
than fair degree of reliability. The 
most reliable predictions are found 
when the test data are combined with 
the teacher’s judgment. : 
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How much emphasis should be placed on 
the teaching of phonics in the second 
grade? 


The time to be spent on phonics, 
and the kind of teaching to be done, 
depend very much on the children 
within your group. Research has 
shown that pupils in second grade do 
begin to generalize and to use the 
phonetic approach to new words. 
The phonic elements to be taught de- 
pend on the words which the pupils 
are going to meet in their reading. 

I believe you may safely depend on 
the teacher’s manuals which accom- 
pany each of the modern series of 
basic readers. They usually give de- 
tailed ideas for teaching phonics, 
and these suggestions are correlated 
with the phonetic words found in the 
particular books. 


* 


How can I prepare my pupils for the 
vocabulary problems they will meet in 
using a variety of social-studies books? 


There is usually a common core 
of words which are appropriate to the 
unit being studied and may be taught 
to the entire class in preparation for 
reading. Develop meanings through 
illustration, discussion, and explana- 
tion, or through concrete experiences. 
Guide the selection of reading mate- 
rial so that each child is reading at his 
own ability level—or even rather easy 
materials. If this is done, no child is 
meeting vocabulary difficulties beyond 
his power of independent attack. Em- 
phasize the various ways of attack- 
ing new words so that the children 
will be able to act independently 
when they read material of suitable 
reading difficulty. 


* 


What are some of the most common 
causes of pupils’ difficulties in learning 
to read? 


I believe that difficulty in begin- 
ning reading is due most frequently 
to a too early start of formal instruc- 
tion, a too rapid advance into difficult 
material, and an inadequate provision 
for pupils of differing abilitics. 


How shall I present a dotted quarter note 
followed by an eighth note in two-four 
time, or any dotted quarter that gets a 
beat and a half? My pupils have trou- 
ble with the time. 


Your question needs three answers. 

1. If the term “time signature” 
could be completely discarded a great 
deal of confusion would be cleared 
up. Time in music is the speed— 
slow, medium, or fast—with which 
the music is sung or played. There 
is no “time signature. The figures 
at the opening of every piece of mu- 
sic indicate what takes place within 
each measure, This is the “measure 
signature.” Teach this by saying: 
“The measure signature answers two 
questions. “How many?’ and “What 
kind?’ The upper figure indicates the 
number of beats in a measure; the 
lower figure tells what kind of note 
gets one beat.” 

2. There is no such thing as a 
“half beat.” A beat may be likened 
to a pulse or a clock tick. It cannot 
be divided into halves. The dotted 
quarter note in two-four measure gets 
two beats. What becomes of the 
eighth note? It is sung after the 
second beat, within the measure. A 
tone—any tone, every tone—is sung 
either with or after the beat. 

3. The answer to the underlying 
meaning of how to teach a dotted 
quarter note followed by an eighth 
note in two-four measure is this: 

a) Be sure the class knows note 
values—quarters, eighths, halves, and 
wholes. Illustrations like the follow- 
ing put on the blackboard, will make 
note relationship much clearer. 
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b) Draw the staff on the black- 
board, using the measure signature, 
two-four. 

c) Place on staff two quarter notes 
in each measure. Beat and sing one 
tone with each beat. 

d) Put four eighth notes in each 
measure. Beat and sing. Be sure the 
first note is sung with the beat, the 
second after the beat, and so on. 
Sing: ta ta ta ta; ta ta ta ta 
Beat: 1 2 1 2 
Some call it “two tones to one beat.” 
Be sure not to beat four. 

e) Place on the blackboard four 
eighth notes in a measure, the first 
three tied together. ~ 
Sing: ta-a-a-ta; ta-a-a-ta 
Beat: 1 2 - 

This can later be represented by a 
dotted quarter note and an eighth. 
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Do you approve of the use of objective 
tests made by the teacher, for measuring 
achievement in arithmetic? 


There are some phases of arithmetic 
which may be tested effectively by 
an objective test. I prefer a multi- 
ple-choice type to most other forms 
of objective tests. Items of the fol- 
lowing kind may be used to test a 
pupil’s understanding of the number 
system. “The number which has a 2 
in the hundreds’ place is: (a) 24512, 
(b) 30241, (c) 54321, (d) 42152.” 

I do not recommend the use of ob- 
jective tests for measuring the pupil’s 
ability to solve problems or to do the 
computational phase of number, be- 
cause a diagnosis cannot be made sim- 
ply from an incorrect answer. When 
the test paper gives the entire solu- 
tion, the teacher frequently is able to 
detect the cause of an error; for ex- 
ample one resulting from a combina- 
tion or a faulty procedure. 
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Will pupils in an experience program 
attain the same level in computation 
as those in a drill program? 


Lowery W. Harding reported a 
study entitled Arithmetic in Action 
(Ohio State University Press, Colum- 
bus 10), which compared the records 
of two groups in a fourth grade in 
a midwestern city. One group used 
a textbook and conventional drill 
methods. The other group had ex- 
periences such as selling candy; keep- 
ing attendance; and making kites, 
bookshelves, and display cases. At 
the end of the year the two groups 
were equal in computational ability. 
However, the group which had _ had 
the enriched experiences was far su- 
perior to the other group in reasoning. 


° 


No time limits are given for diagnostic 
tests in our textbook. Do you think 
time limits should be set? 


A well-constructed diagnostic test 
should not have a time limit, because 
the function of the test is to locate 
the source and cause of an error in 
a process. A diagnostic test should 
make an intensive sampling of a small 
segment of a topic or a process in 
arithmetic. The test should reveal 
in which specific phase of the sub- 
ject the pupil encounters difficulty. 
There must be at least three examples 
for each particular type of difficulty. 
If a time limit is given, the pupil may 
not reach the part of the test which 
contains the source of his difficulty. 
Time limits are provided for tests 
which measure achievement. A diag- 
nostic test is not constructed to 
measure achievement. 
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I have quart jars of tempera paint half 
used up. How can I keep them during 
the summer vacation? 


We pour water into the jars until 
they are almost full. We then cover 
the jars, turning the covers upside 
down. We set them in a cupboard. 
In the fall, we pour off the surplus 
water and stir the paint. If it is too 
thin, we leave it uncovered a while. 
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What art materials do you suggest chil- 
dren take with them on an auto trip that 
will last part of the summer? 


Most children won’t bother with 
paints, but they will use wax crayons. 
Some like pastel crayons. Some like 
colored pencils. 

Encourage them to bring their 
sketches to school next fall. Help 
them to enlarge these into big paint- 
ings. Many artists work in this way. 
Few modern artists paint directly 
from nature without working over 
the picture later in the studio. 


& 
Please tell me whether clay for modeling 


should be ordered in powdered form or 
in moist condition? 


In moist condition. It is then 
ready to use. Keep it in an airtight 
container. If it comes to you in a 
wooden tub, put it in a large covered 
tin or galvanized iron can. 


¢ 


Please suggest some subjects that my 
fifth-graders, even those without talent, 
can paint. 


Have them paint bouquets of flow- 
ers. Don’t aim for naturalistic re- 
sults. Let it be a problem in creative 
design. Some can paint designs on 
the vase, or on the table where the 
vase stands, 

Interest them in night scenes. 
Black buildings with yellow lights or 
distant buildings of purple fading 
into a bluish-purple sky make inter- 
esting paintings. Encourage them to 
try movie entrances, lighted signs, 
car lights, and so on. 


¢ 


Should color theory, that is, value, hue, 
and intensity, be taught in the first six 
grades? 


No. Children should learn color 
by painting many pictures and de- 
signs. Sorne principles are learned as 
they work. For example, you may 
hear remarks like these: “I need a 
dark color in my picture. It is all 
too light.” “I'll put a little purple 
and green in my lake.” “I'll use 
white waves to decorate the water.” 
“Yellow adds light to my picture.” 
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The Instructor Recommends 


For Young Readers 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Juanita, told and pictured by Leo 
Politi (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
Fifth Ave., New York 17; $2.00). 

A colorful story of springtime on 
Olvera Street, the little Mexico in the 
heart of Los Angeles. The gay pictures 
tell of Juanita’s birthday party, the 
Easter blessing of the animals, and the 
everyday happy life of the street. 


Little Helicopter, by Reed Charles 
Kinert (The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave., New York 11; $1.00). 
Little Heli could go straight up or 
down, or back up and stop, and do other 
strange things. He was important too; 
in fact he became a hero when he found 


a ship in distress and helped her out of 
difficulties. 


My Book about God, written by 
Julie Bedier; designed and illustrated 
by Louise Trevisan (The Macmillan 
Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11; 
$2.00). 

First of a series of Wide World Pic- 
ture Story Books. Directed to the at- 
tention of the young Catholic child, but 
its emphasis on world brotherhood at- 
tracts other children as well. 


Peter and Patrick, written and il- 
lustrated by Dudley Morris (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 121 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 13; $1.50). 

A “vocational” book. The story of 
two small boys who plan all the excite- 
ing things they will some day be—a lion 
tamer, a baseball player—or even presi- 
dent. 


A Year on the Farm, by Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell; illustrated by 
Richard Floethe (Simon and Schus- 
ter, Inc., 1230 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York 20; $.25). ’ 
Clear factual presentation of farm 
life, with many pictures in color and 


black and white. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Beno, the Riverburg Mayor, writ- 
ten by Glenn O. Blough, illustrated 
by John F. DeCuir (Henry Holt & 
Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10; $2.25). 

The inefficient and pompous mayor has 
a difficult time proving he is a capable 
man. How he accomplishes it is a mat- 
ter of much merriment to the citizens, 
and he eventually becomes not only effi- 
cient, but well liked. 


Jenny Jones and Skid, by Jane 
Quigg; illustrated by Eloise Wilkin 
(Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11; $2.00). 

A summer in Vermont with plenty of 
fun. Jenny and the dog Skid went 
fishing, picnicking, to an auction—and 
even to a wedding. 


C. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


The Trolley Car Family, by 
Eleanor Clymer; illustrated by Ur- 
sula Koering (David McKay Co, 
604 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 
9; $2.00). 

Mr. Parker, after twenty years as 
trolley-car motorman, lost his job when 
busses’ supplanted the cars. Then, the 
company gave him his trolley. The 
story tells what the family did with it, 


Uncle Swithin’s Inventions, by 
Wheaton P. .Webb; drawings by 
Rounds (Holiday House, Inc., 513 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 
11; $2.00). 

Based on New York folklore, this 
story concerns the town of Cicero and a 
“no-account” man who never turned his 
hand to a day’s work, but whose face 
was as “kind as an old clock,” and who 
was always inventing things. 


Wild Animals and How to Draw 
Them, by Amy Hogeboom (Van- 
guard Press, Inc., 424 Madison Ave., 
New York 17; $1.25). 

A picture book, drawing book, and in- 
formational book combined. Photo- 
graphs of animals with a short story and 
simple step-by-step drawings. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Canadian Summer, written and il- 
lustrated by Hilda Van Slockum 
(The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th 
St., New York 17; $2.50). 


A vacation story about a large family 
who spent a summer in the isolated re- 
gion above Montreal. Adventures of 
simple life among French-Canadians. 


Creative Activities, by Rebecca 
Rice; patterns and illustrations by 
Verna G. McCulley (Pilgrim Press, 
14 Beacon St., Beston 8; $2.75). 


A handwork book with many sugges- 
tions for making various objects and for 
setting up miniature scenes and dioramas. 
Written for workers in church and va- 
cation schools, the material will be found 
equally useful to girls and boys who are 
adept at simple craft work. 


Highpockets, by John R. Tunis 
(William Morrow and Co., Inc., 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16; $2.50). 

A story of baseball by a favorite sports 
story writer. Cecil McDade, right field- 
er for the Brooklyn Dodgers, is very 
unpopular because he is out to get all 
he can for himself—until he learns, 
through an injured child in the hospital, 
what it means to care for others. 


This Is Russia, by Irina Aleksander; 
illustrated by Andrei Hudiakoif 
(David McKay Co., 604 S. Washing- 
ton Sq., Philadelphia 9; $3.00). 

A brief “picture book” story of .a 
thousand years of Russia’s history up to 
1941. Unusual end papers in color, and 
many black-and-white drawings. 
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In the Caribbean 


(Continued from page 56) 


should have the right to make a sale. 
Other vendors carried on their heads 
huge round baskets filled with lus- 
cious tropical fruits. 

The business district and the shops 
are interesting, and I reveled in their 
woolen goods, gloves, and china. A 
drive over the island revealed the 
world’s loveliest tropical scenery. 
The roadside was lined with coconut 
palms, coffee, cacao, mango, and 
breadfruit trees. Among them were 
flowering trees dripping with color 
and fragrance. Now and then a blue 
land crab or a coconut (robber) 
crab hurried to its hiding place— 
both of these are edible. 

The beaches are breath-taking— 
the sea turquoise, and the sands 
ivory. Graceful coconut palms grow 
at the water’s edge and there is a 
backdrop of verdant mountains. The 
nights are gloriously cool because of 
the altitude and the steady-blowing 
trade winds. The moon is especially 
bright and the sky is full of stars. 

For the entertainment of tourists 
there are native dancers whose bodies 
fairly sing in their rhythmic dances. 
They rival any first-rate Broadway 
production. Also worthy of a visit 
are Fern Gulley, Hope and Castleton 
Gardens, Roaring River Falls, and 
the Myrtle Bank Hotel. At the 
hotel you can sit out on the terrace, 
with the sea at your feet, and sip iced 
English tea and delicious lime drinks, 
and eat orange sherbet and coconut 
ice cream. Truly, this is “a land 
flowing with milk and honey” and I 
left it reluctantly to cross the sea to 
Venezuela. 

We docked at La Guaira where 
rugged mountains come right down 
to the water’s edge and seem to be 
pushing the little town into the sea. 
We left the port in modern high- 
powered American cars for an hour’s 
drive over the mountains to Caracas. 


"We reached an altitude of over three 


thousand feet and often were above 
the clouds. Along the road were 
shrines built by the faithful and in 
strong contrast were great red let- 
ters “Vota Roja!” painted on the 
curbing by Communists. 

Caracas is a progressive city built 
on a 3,000-foot plateau which makes 
its climate ideal. Old Spain is re- 
flected in the architecture of the 
buildings and the leisurely attitude 
of the inhabitants. The houses are 
varicolored, the walls smooth, and 
the facades iron grilled very much 
like some of thosé in New Orleans. 

This is the birthplace of Simon 
Bolivar, the great South American 
liberator. There are murals in the 
Capitol depicting his life history, and 
the walls of his home, too, bear a 
series of murals. His ashes are in a 
small sarcophagus in the museum but 
his heart was buried in Colombia. 
The business district and the shops 
were interesting, displaying’ mer- 
chandise entirely different from that 
sold in the States. 

A day or two later I recrossed the 
sea and landed at Willemstad, 
Curacao. Here is a bit of the Neth- 
erlands anchored in the Caribbean. 
It is the oldest Dutch colony in 
America. - Dutch is the official 
language and Dutch names appear 
everywhere. A specially interesting 


sight is the pontoon bridge that is 
drawn aside each time a ship enters 
or leaves the harbor. The streets of 
the city are narrow and the side- 
walks more so. There are fine Dutch 
gables and doorways in the houses, 
all of which are gaily tinted—it’s 
against the law to paint the houses 
white because of the glare. 

There are shops galore, open like 
pavilions, with accordion doors for 
closing time. These shops are a 


happy hunting ground for tourists, 
as import duties are so low that 
Willemstad is called a free port. 
Merchants sell many articles cheaper 
than one can get them elsewhere. 





From Curacao we sailed southeast 
to Port of Spain, Trinidad. Here 
you'll find a colorful cosmopolitan 
city—one-third East Indians, one- 
third Negroes, together with Chi- 
nese, Portuguese, French people, 
Spaniards, Australians, and English. 
It is a British possession. Hindus 
seem to be everywhere, the men 
scantily clad and the women wearing 
draped saris. ‘There are minaretted 
mosques, and temples. In entering 
a temple I had to remove my shoes, 
belt, and purse and leave them out- 
doors because they were cowhide 
and Hindus regard the cow as 
sacred. 





Pitch Lake, one of the werld’s 
wonders, is in Trinidad. The surface, 
114 acres of it, looks like elephant’s 
hide. The center of the lake is 285 
feet deep. Asphalt has been exca- 
vated here for fifty years, yet the 
lake always refills—no one knows 
from what source or how. 

Vegetation runs riot in Trinidad. 
In summer .the coffee berries are 
bright red, and the golden-brown 
cacao pods are piled high, drying 
in the tropical sun. Here grows in 
profusion the fruit from whose red- 
covered seeds we get both nutmeg 
and mace. When the fruit is ripe, it 
falls to the ground and splits open. 











Morning \ Moods... by Kew RUKER 










CEREAL 














MILK 
--.to help keep fit for 


BREAD & 
BUTTER 


OR FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE 





| SOME FOLKS SWITCH 


to "just-fruit- and- beverage” 
breakfasts when summer- 
time rolls round... 


Better Think Twice! 


Summer or winter--everybody 
needs a good foundation break- 
fast of satisfying eneray foods! 


summer fun! 

















POST CEREALS ARE PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 


° EVERY POST CEREAL is either WHOLE GRAIN 
a or restored to WHOLE GRAIN VALUES in the 
important nutrients: iron, niacin, and thiamine. 
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A GENEROUS BOWLFUL 


of Corn Toasties with milk and 
sugar supplies 210 calories and 
10% of the protein**required daily 
by an adult! 20% of the calcium 
.- 49% of the iron... 
thiamine ...and 4% of the niacin!™ 


* Corn Toasties (102), milk (402), sugar (1 tsp.) 
** Protein based on 70g., niacin based on I5mg. 


17% of the 
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e Shete’s a New World ag 


e of Romance ona 4 


¢ #7. BAY * 
QoS Cas 

ALL EXPENSE 
AIR CRUISE 


AE > to 
FEED 2S 


© GAY GLAMOROUS 


“HAYA 


6 star-studded nights, 5 sun drenched days of 
dancing, romancing, dining in the quaint res- 
taurants, or visiting the historic spots in Ha- 
vana, garden spot of the Caribbean. Your 
stay can be extended for as long as you like 
at slight additional cost. 


Here is your opportunity to take that Caribbean 
vacation you've always longed for, and at a cost 
so low it will amaze you. By special arrangement, 


the Tour Director of C&S Air Lines has antici- 
pated your every want; the best food and the 
finest hotels, and if you wish to brush up on your 
Spanish she will arrange a pension for you in a 
Cuban home for all or part of your stay. 
® Call your nearest CSS Air Lines office or 
write today for complete details of this won- 
derful travel bargain to: Tour Director, 
Dept. 8, C&S Air Lines, Municipal Airport, 
Memphis 2, Tennessee. . 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
— 









































Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying. 
Backed by the resources of a five billion 
dollar bank. Sold by banks and travel 
offices everywhere. Issued by 
BANK OF AMERICA N. T. & S. A., CALIFORNIA 
London - Manila - Tokyo 
New York representative, 44 Wall Street 


MEMOER FEDERAL OFPO5!) InsuRance COMPORATION 
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The Instructor Recommends 





For Teachers to Use 





SCHOOL TEXTS 


“Adventures in Reading,” by 
Dorothy. N. Knolle and Dora E. 
Palmer (John C. Winston Co., 1006 
Arch St., Philadelphia 7). Discov- 
ery, grade 7; $1.60. Exploration, 
grade 8; $1.96. Treasures, grade 9. 


This series is intended to expand read- 
ing interests and appreciation through 
fiction, nonfiction, and poetry content, 
with reading experiences carefully chosen 
to introduce review and utilize reading 
skills needed in these grades. A continu- 
ous informal method of evaluation for 
both pupil and teacher is provided. 


“Adventures with Numbers Se- 
ries,” by Jesse Osborn and Adeline 
Riefling; illustrated by Sally Camana 
(Webster Pub. Co., 1800 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3; each volume, 
$1.64). Number Friends, kinder- 
garten and grade one. Busy Bea- 
vers, grade three. Range Riders, 
grade four. Straight Shooters, 
grade five. Airplane Aces, grade 
six. Home Run Hitters, grade sev- 
en.. Cage Champions, grade eight. 

This arithmetic series is unique in or- 
ganization. Children assume the role 
suggested by the title of the book and 
experience adventures with numbers. The 
program ‘is highly individualized, with 
directions addressed to children, to 
choose partners or work in groups, mark 
one another’s papers, and take much re- 
sponsibility for mastery of material. 
Experiences guide pupils in the everyday 
use of the arithmetic taught and develop 
a feeling of the part arithmetic plays in 
our lives. 


“Basal Geography Series,” by 
Gertrude Whipple and Preston E. 
James} ‘cartography *by Arthur. H. 
Robinson (The Macmillan Co.; 60 
Fifth Ave., New York 11). Our 
Earth, $1.88. Using Our Earth, 
$2.20. 

Map understanding is carefully devel- 
oped; summary chapters review geo- 
graphic, economic, and social principles 
taught. Each book may be used inde- 
pendently of the other. Whether used 
alone or in sequence, they offer a thor- 
ough and attractive down-to-the-pupil’s- 
level course’ in beginning geography. 


“Basic Science Education Series,” 
by Bertha M. Parker (Row, Peterson 
and Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill.; each volume $.32). Matter 
and Molecules; Water Supply 
and Sewage Disposal; Foods; 
Keeping Well; Adaptation to En- 
vironment; Superstition or Sci- 
ence; The Science of Building. 

Those schools that have used any one 
of these inexpensive, attractive, and au- 
thentic science booklets will want to add 
the others to their collection. Children 
love the color illustrations, many of 
which are so clearly pictured that scien- 
tific experimentation and observation are 
easily stimulated. 


RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary Schools, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


“The Betts Basic Readers— 
The Language Arts Series,” by 
Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. 
Welch (American Book Co., 88 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 16). Reading 
Readiness: Take Off, $.48. Pre- 
primers: Ride Away, $.48; Time 
to Play, $.48; All in a Day, $.52. 
Primer: Up the Street and Down, 
$1.24. First Reader: Around Green 
Hills, $1,36. Grade two: Down 
Singing River, $1.60; Over a City 
Bridge, $1.60. Grade three: Beyond 
Treasure Valley, $1.88; Along 
Friendly Roads, $1.88. Grades 4, 
5, 6 in preparation. 

These books present an _ integrated 
language-arts approach to reading. Each 
unit is adapted to the instructional level 
of the specific grade, and story appeal is 
carefully developed. The vocabulary is 
semantically developed and carefully con- 
trolled. The superior color illustrations 
facilitate the concept teaching of the 
subject matter. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Adapting Instruction in Reading 
to Individual Differences, by 
Guy L. Bond and Bertha Handlan 
(University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; $1.00). 


The extent and nature of individual 
differences in reading are discussed, the 
causes of individual differences are sug- 
gested, and procedures for adjusting in 
struction to individual differences are 
presented. The last chapter gives prac- 
tical suggestions for administrators in 
helping the teacher to improve instruc- 
tion in reading. These are excellent and, 
if followed, should help teachers to plan 
individualized reading programs. 


Invitation to Live, by the National 
Safety Council (Printograph Co., 
Waltower Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 
$.32, $.16 to members). 


This is a pictorial approach to -les- 
sons in safety. Full-page cartoons by 
Paul Murphy, former staff member of 
Walt Disney productions, are used to 
illustrate vital information in regard to 
safety on the highway, in the home, and 
on the farm. The format attracts chil- 
dren, and the information given is au- 
thentic and carefully chosen. 


The Teaching of Arithmetic, by 
Herbert F. Spitzer (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; $3.00). 


“The principles of arithmetic have been 
poorly understood, not because these 
principles are inherently difficult, but 
because they have not been properly 
taught,” says the author. New steps and 
processes should be discovered by the 
children from their relationships to steps 
and processes already learned. This book 
emphasizes the “meaning” theory in 
teaching all phases of arithmetic—simple 
counting, numeration and notation, fun- 
damental processes; and all aspects of 
arithmetic teaching. 
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Heavenly Bermuda 
(Continued from page 57) 


by a Spaniard, Juan de Bermudez. 
But the Spanish failed to take advan- 
tage of the discovery,eand England 
gained possession. James I ordered a 
survey of the land and issued a char- 
ter to the Somers Islands Company. 
The company consisted of 150 ad- 
venturers, with earls, barons, and 
other noblemen figuring prominently 
among them. 

An old map shows how the main 
island was divided in that first sur- 
vey, and gives a list of the first share- 
holders. The parishes still carry the 
family names of the heaviest share- 
holders—Earl of Warwick, Earl of 
Southampton (Shakespeare’s patron), 
Admiral St. George, Lord Paget, Earl 
of Pembroke, Governor Henry 
Hamilton, Earl of Devonshire, and 
Sir Thomas Smith. 

Time has changed Bermuda very 
little in 338 years of occupation. 
The old tribal roads running cross- 
wise from “sea to sea” are still there, 
while later ones wind in and out, 
sometimes clinging to the mountain- 
side, sometimes overhanging the sea, 
and sometimes jutting deep into the 
forests. , 

A modern note was introduced 
during the war—a bantam automo- 
bile. This speedy little car darts along 
the narrow stone roads, but gives 
way respectfully to the pedestrian, 
the bicyclist, and the plodding horse. 
There are also blunt-nosed ferry boats, 
which will transport both you and 
your bicycle; and there is the funny, 
rumbling, swaying trolley car. 

Whatever means you use for get- 
ting about and wherever you go, the 
sea will be close by. The islands are 
only two miles across at the widest 
part and the irregular coast line gives 
many a surprise glimpse of waters 
ranging in color from a_ lavender 
tinge, near the pink sands of the 
shore, to emerald green offshore; from 
the blue of the lagoons to the purple 
of the shaded coves. Even the fish 
have a part in this color scheme. .. . 

The natives are a happy lot. They 
live long and easily. They have a 
saying, “We live long and die of 
nothing in particular.” The tempo of 
living might be likened to the gentle 
sway of the big banana leaves. Life 
is primitive and pleasant in all this 
quiet beauty. 

The modest cottage of the laborer 
is as charming as the mansion close 
by. And both will have many com- 
mon features—both will be built of 
limestone (coral), both will have cor- 
rugated coral roofs, both will have 
broad-stepped chimneys and wide 
front steps. The walls may be any 
shade from deep pumpkin to pale 
apricot, but above will be a gleaming 
white roof. Because rain water must 
be used for drinking, the law requires 
that each roof be given an annual 
whitewashing. 

Nature has gone on a color sprec 
here! Trees, vines, hedges, and bushes 
are colorful. The purple berries of the 
cedars furnish a background for the 
pink blooms of the oleanders. Tree- 
like hedges of pink and red hibiscus 
flower the year round. Chinese fire- 
crackers show vivid red, bell-like blos- 
soms through feathery foliage. Wild 
morning glories and bougainvillea 


fight for places to display themselves. 
The century plant throws up a stem 
fifteen feet high, with clusters of 
golden flowers. The big sword tree is 
decked out in scarlet, and the black 
ebony tree in pale yellow. Poinsettias, 
which live to a venerable age, seem 
to be a solid mass of red. 

In the formal gardens neat beds of 
shoulder-high snapdragons or grace- 
ful lilies may be set among the clipped 
hedges. But if the owner has let na- 
ture have her way, the blooms will 
be running wild in a mass of tangles. 





There will be small blue iris, .purple 
wood sorrel, wild mustard, scarlet 
pimpernel, wild geraniums, and pota- 
to vines. And through the cracks of 
the stone walls will peek the sage 
bush covered with old-fashioned nose- 
gays. 

The birds too will add a dash of 
color to the gardens. Bluebirds flit 
about. The call of the cardinal will 
direct your eye to a bright red patch 
among the white pendants of the 
angel’s-trumpet. The little goldfinch 
may rest on the sturdy stem of the 


life plant, his yellow body standing 
out noticeably against the purple- 
spotted flowers. 

The chief commercial enterprise of 
the islands contributes to their beauty 
too. Lily bulbs are exported in great 
quantities. This means that acres of 
lilies can be seen blooming at once and 
the blooms are usually left uncut. The 
passion flower is also grown for com- 
mercial use. This flower is cut, how- 
ever, and used in the long and tedious 
process of making perfume. This is 
the only factory on the islands. 








‘coal mining areas have school 


above those set by the state. 


Where Have You Seen This Picture Before? | 


Right in your own school, 
no doubt — for this is the time 
for graduation pictures every- 
where. And this class of coal 
miners’ children is just like any 
group of healthy, happy young- 


sters! Even the most isolated 


facilities. Miners and their com- 
panies often “chip in” to 
provide extra courses or teach- 
ers, thus raising school standards 





Drill with a ‘‘new twist.’’ The coal miner you see 
below doesn't have to hold his power drill or carry it any- 
where—because it’s mounted on an electric rail car which 
takes the drill all over the mine. Thanks to such mecha- 
nized equipment, U. S. coal mines are the most productive 
of any on earth! 


mine — to stop 





It’s fun finding out about coal! Many new 
things have been happening to coal recently. To bring 
you and your classes up-to-date information about 


accidents 


Strategy session—on safety. Thiese foremen are re- 
viewing safety conditions throughout a large modern coal 


before they can happen, 


+e: , : 
America’s coal mines are now twice as safe as they were 
40 years ago, in terms of man-hours worked — and more 


than four times safer in terms of tons mined. 











our greatest natural resource, we’ve just published a 





gay quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New Tunet 
For your free copies, mail in the coupon, 


BITUMINOUS & COAL | 





Please send me 
Op Kinc Coat Cats A New Tune! 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Depi. | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, BD. C. 


free copies of 











Name 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Street 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION City 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 


Zone State 








Name of School 





BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Sapphire Lakes . . an abundance of 
- » modern smartness mingled 
with Alpine Folklore. All this reached 
by restful overnight trains from Paris 
on the speediest and most comfort- 
able Railroad System on the conti- 
nent. in addition, the French National 
Railroads offer a combination of 
train and motorcoach tours. Reser- 
vations can be made when your 
Railroad tickets are purchased. 

See your travel agent or write 
610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


tf SPRING... 


iN SUMMER 





















For information apply to nearest 
office: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, St. Louis, and 
Washington,or your Travel Agent. 


$ bevyed yourself to a wonder- 
ful vacation! Gay shipboard 
life . . . scenic beauties, historic 
cities, famous resorts. See all or 
part of the magnificent route, from 
Niagara, along the St. Lawrence, 
up the magic Saguenay. Or choose 
a Great Lakes Cruise between De- 
troit and Duluth. 


NIAGARA to the SAGUENAY—Enjoy all or 
any part of this world-famous route be- 
tween Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, 
Murray Bay, Tadoussac 
Saguenay. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES — Lakes Huron 
and Superior on largest, finest lake 
steamer, S. S. “Noronic.” Between De- 
troit and Duluth. See Sarnia, the “Soo”, 
Port Arthur. Sports, entertainment. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


and the | 
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Food and Lodging for the Traveler 


MAYMIE R. KRYTHE 


Teacher of German and English, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Long Beach, California 


penne you are traveling, where 
you stay and what you eat can 
add much to your pleasure. I was very 
fortunate in my hotels and restau- 
rants. It’s interesting, of course, to 
stay at large hotels, but some smaller 
ones—including the Sir Walter at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, the Du 
Pont at Wilmington, Delaware, and 
the Parker House in Boston—were 
especially to my liking. Traditions 
cling about the Parker House, and I 
found it intriguing, in the dining 
room, to watch the dignified head 
waiter in action. 

This trip (during which I visited 
the four corners of the United States, 
traveling more than eleven thousand 
miles by train, bus, and boat) showed 
me what varied food and unusual eat- 
ing places we have, with dishes char- 
acteristic of particular regions. There 
is the Parker House, with its famous 
rolls, blueberry muffins, and cake; An- 
toine’s in New Orleans, where I dined 


on Chicken Rochambeau; Florida’s 
turtle steak and pompano; the Travis 
House in Williamsburg, Virginia, 
where southern-fried chicken is served 
with perfect Sally Lunn; the Old 
Bookbinders’ in Philadelphia, which 
offered a memorable fish dinner; and 
many a place in New England, where 
one can have one’s fill of sea food. 

In Olvera Street, Los Angeles, 
Spanish food in its most exciting as- 
pect is found at La Golondrina—of 
course with an accompaniment of 
dancing and singing. Could a meal 
ever taste better than when one is 
enjoying the glorious view from the 
Chateau at Lake Louise? Yet the din- 
ner that I'll remember longest was 
one served by relatives in my native 
state, Ohio. There the table really 
groaned with good things—among 
them country-fried chicken, sweet po- 
tatoes and mashed white potatoes, 
sweet corn and tomatoes, cherry pie 
and coconut cake. 


If You Are Taking a Motor Trip 


FLORENCE SMITH 


Teacher, Seventh Grade, Oran M. Roberts Junior High School, 
Tyler, Texas 


ERHAPS you are one of those who 

believe that all cities are alike. It 
is true that each has the hustle and 
bustle which today’s tempo demands. 
Yet in each there is an intangible and 
namekess air of difference to be felt 
the instant one joins the throngs of 
people in the main shopping district, 
or gazes from a sight-seeing bus at 
the places of particular interest. 

In our long motor trip, we were 
fortunate in being able to visit Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, and Denver but we did not at- 
tempt to use our own Car in seeing 
these cities. Thanks to the efficient 
Gray Line sight-seeing busses, we did 
each city full justice. This is the best 
possible way to see a city in limited 


I am sorry not to be able to refer 
individually to the many tourist 


courts which made our trip enjoyable, 
because to you who travel by car they 
are of the greatest importance. The 
West has many attractive places of 
this kind from which to choose. By 
stopping about four-thirty in the aft- 
ernoon, we were always able to find 
suitable quarters. The tourist who 
waits too late is likely to be faced 
with “No Vacancy” signs. 

Heed this advice: Travel light. 
Beat the heat by starting early and 
resting often. Have your route 
planned, but don’t hesitate to try 
something new if you feel that your 
source of information is reliable. 
(The little off-the-beaten-track places 
are well worth a few jolts.) Don’t 
rush. Above all, choose congenial and 
agreeable companions. This recipe for 
happy motoring will never fail—try 
it On your next trip. 





I Visited the Far East 


(Continued from page 57) 


during. which there never was a dull 
moment, we arrived at the “mouth” 
of the Yellow Sea (and it really is 
a dirty yellow) fifty miles from 
Shanghai. Along with fifteen other 
vessels, we waited two days for a 
pilot. Pilots do not go out to meet 
boats during typhoon weather. 

At Shanghai our ship was like a 
river boat, plying up and down the 
Whangpoo - because it was impossible 
to get a berth. Each time we 
dropped anchor, sampans, Chinese 
junks, and other small craft sur- 
rounded our ship. 

Our galley portholes were filled 
with sober Chinese faces. They rep- 
resented the suffering masses plagued 
by hunger, hardship, despair. From 
small craft, hands reached up, beg- 


ging something to eat. Men sifted 
through the garbage we threw over- 
board. Patrol boats cruised down the 
stream to beat back the native craft. 
The scene was repeated in each place 
we visited. China illustrated the 
nightmare of inflation. Money was 
valueless. Prices were fantastic. A 
rickshaw ride which formerly was 
20 cents in Chinese’ currency, was 
now $3,500 (one American dollar) ; 
a pair of nylons, $25,000; a Coca- 
Cola, $2,000. 

Transportation in inland China 
was irregular and hampered. Traffic 
within the city of Shanghai itself 
was without guidance. Police had 
little authority. People and rickshaws 
ran at random. A pedestrian took his 
life in his hands when he crossed a 
street. The streets were jammed, day 
and night. In the evening, when the 
shops were closed, throngs of rick- 
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shaws and pedestrians took over, An 
hour or so later came vendors, who 
hung their wares on the matted- 
bamboo window covers. From dusk 
until late at night in the dimly light- 
ed streets, these vendors sat selling 
old magazines or whatever they had 
on hand. It was interesting to walk 
down Nanking or Bubbling Well 
Road in the evening. But the stench 
was terrific at all times. Chinese, all 
ages and sizes, slept any place where 
there was room—in alleys and in 
streets, on windowsills of public edi- 
fices or on sidewalks. 

The primitive method of unloading 
cargo, the unique chanting among 
the coolie longshoremten in the hatch- 
es (especially when they found diffi- 
culty in managing some item in the 
cargo) the meager dress, the influx 
of Chinese salesmen who came aboard 
ready to give one a haircut, pull teeth, 
or fix shoes—all these were amazing. 
Our cargo was discharged at six dif- 
ferent points. The lumber was un- 
loaded into the river, and logs, tied 
together by a spike and rope, were 
floated down the stream. Drums of 
oil were rolled down the street, doz- 
ens of coolies working together and 
arguing constantly, 

Lighters, used to unload cargo, 
were hard to obtain, and coolie long- 
shoremen had to be handled with care 
because they were not to be trusted. 
Weather conditions were not always 
favorable. These were some of the 
reasons why our ship was in Shanghai 
for four weeks instead of two. 

Hong Kong, our next port of call, 
presented a beautiful sight from a 
distance—majestic mountains rising 
from the water’s edge, spacious homes 
dotting the slopes, and the large 
white buildings of the city itself. 
However, as we entered the bay, we 
saw the scuttled ships and other dev- 
astation that war had brought. The 
homes where the English formerly 
dwelt were empty shells, three times 
looted. Whole blocks of rubble 
marked the areas where buildings 
once stood..... 

In the Philippines we called at four 
islands. Two of them were complete- 
ly devastated. Conditions were pa- 
thetic. Wandering through the ruins 
reminded one of a visit to Pompeii, 
the only difference being that here 
people have been left behind to live 
among the debris. Throughout the 
islands transportation was by means 
of army trucks and jeeps. Again our 
ship was delayed at each port of call 
because of the lack of dockage space. 
Piers and warehouses had been largely 
wiped out. It was necessary for us 
to wait until a ship already at the 
pier had left. Typhoon weather of- 
ten prevented either the loading or 
the unloading of cargo. 

Our first port of call was Cebu, 
the second largest city of the islands 
and the capital of the island of 
Cebu. This city had been ruined by 
the years of warfare. People had 
built grass huts in which to live and 
conduct business. Because of infla- 
tion, a roll of film was $1.25 and a 
tube of tooth paste 70 cents in 
American money. 

Our creosote plant was unloaded 
at this port, and we took on copra. 
The copra bug—which looks like a 
fly but multiplies much more rapidly 
—annoyed passengers and crew alike. 


Besides, copra has an aroma which 
is anything but pleasant! 

Zamboanga, capital of the island 
of Mindanao, lies near the equator, 
and in addition to devastation we 
found extremely hot weather and 
torrential rains. We were met by 
small craft carrying almost nude 
youngsters who would dive for even 
a penny. Women, in boats loaded 
with shells, grass mats, and coral, 
shouted their wares. Had we any- 
thing to sell? Here I acted like a 
typical seaman! I sold two blouses 
and a dress in exchange for some 
coral and shells. 

At Iloilo, on the island of Panay, 
we dropped anchor in the harbor to 
load mahogany. At Tabaco, on Lu- 
zon, not far from Manila, we loaded 
more copra. Passengers for our ship 
flew from Manila to Legaspi and then 
took a bus to reach Tabaco. Since 
Manila is lined with sunken ships, it 
would have meant much delay to 
have tried to get a berth there. 

Then one fine day, our ship 
reached its saturation point as a car- 
rier of mahogany, copra, bugs, and 
aroma. ‘The passengers were all on 
board, so we set sail for our dear 
U.S.A. September is the season for 
typhoons in the Philippine Islands 
area, and one was imminent, but this 
did not disturb our equilibrium in the 
least. Norwegian seamen are excel- 
lent navigators. As a matter of fact 
we encountered three typhoons which 
could have been “dillies,” but were 
not so for us. However, all neces- 
sary preparations in the galley, pan- 
try, saloon, and the ship in general 
were made. 

Another twenty-one days of calm 
Pacific travel, dented only by the 
remnants of a couple of typhoons, 
brought us into San Pedro harbor— 
after a voyage that took three and 
a half months instead of two, cover- 
ing 26,000 knots in foreign seas. 

It was a delightful way to spend 
one’s summer. 


Up, Up, Up—to Quesnel 


(Continued from page 56) 


Cariboo country in search of gold. 
Many were successful. Some went in- 
to business. ‘Today the imaginative 
traveler envisions those early set- 
tlers trekking over the route which 
the railroad now follows. 

In a day’s time, the climate ranged 
from the healthful salt breezes of the 
Pacific to the invigorating air of the 
dry belt; from the calm, coastal at- 
mosphere to winds crisp with the 
feeling of snow. The Pacific Great 
Eastern cuts a cross section of British 
Columbia, from fiords to Cariboo 
goldfields, from rich deltas to rolling 
cattle country. 

The train clings to the edge of 
precipices, with streams and cataracts 
far below, and snow-capped mountain 
peaks as a background. There are 
curves and tunnels, and for fifteen 
miles the scenery of two majestic 
mountain lakes, Anderson and Seton. 

Between Cheakamus Canyon and 
Garibaldi Park there are four hun- 
dred square miles of snow-clad 
mountain peaks; alpine meadows’ car- 
peted with colorful flowers; great 
glaciers; and sylvan lakes. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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BARN MONEY! 


During Summer Vacation 


THIS EASY WAY 


Ir YOU know the school field, you will 
know how to present (1) THE INSTRUC- 
TOR and other teaching magazines, (2) a 
complete group of ALL general magazines, 
(3) The Instructor Aids to Better Teaching. 
If you want to make extra money during the 
summer you can do it readily with this 
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teachers to 
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IDEAL TENNESSEE 
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for housekeeping with fire- 
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school people to cover educational meetings, 
institutes, and summer sessions during July 
and August. There are many meetings in 
your own locality and state. 


You will score sale after sale with any 
and all of the items you may offer. You 
will find an unusual opportunity to make 
money, working among the people whose 
problems and needs you understand. And 
you will make countless valuable contacts 
in your own field. 
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The Growing Secret 


(Continued from page 19) 


“No, he won’t,” declared Robert. 
“From his house it looks just like a 
patch of green.” 

“I can hardly wait,” Marylyn said 
eagerly. “There are buds on some 
plants now. Do you think they will 
be in full bloom by his birthday?” 

“Of course! Everything will be 
all right,” John said reassuringly. 

But one day something happened 
that threw the Garden Club into a 
panic. The members met under the 
big elm tree at the top of the hill to 
talk it over. 

“I just can’t understand,” groaned 
Robert, “why Grandpa Ross would 
go visiting just before his birthday. 
He knows we always have a picnic 
for him.” 

“No one seems to know when he 
will come back.” Betty was almost 
crying. 

“Now the secret is wasted,” said 
Marylyn. 

“It isn’t wasted,” John tried to 
cheer them. “We’ve had fun watch- 
ing it grow, and when Grandpa Ross 
gets back, unless he stays a long 
time, he can still enjoy it.” 

But all of them were very quiet as 
they walked down by the garden on 
their way home. 

For several days it was cloudy, and 
little showers watered the garden. 
Buds began to open and color showed 
among the green leaves. 

Then it was the morning of the 
old man’s birthday—a bright, clear, 
morning with the warm sunshine 
waking every bud and leaf. 

“I can almost see the blossoms 
opening,” declared Marylyn. “Some 
of those rows are solid color.” 

“And the blue,” John said proud- 
iy, “that blue is like a piece of cloth. 
My, my, I wish Grandpa Ross would 
come home.” 

At noon the Garden Club carried 
a picnic lunch to the elm tree. It 
was the first time that Grandpa Ross 
had failed to be there. 

“I kept thinking yesterday that 
he might come,” Betty said sadly, as 
she began to spread down the cloth, 
“especially when he knows this is his 
day.” She caught a sob in her throat 
and turned to glance at Grandpa’s 
house. Then she dropped the cloth 
and began to shout, for a car had 
stopped in front of the house, and 
Grandpa was waving his hand to the 
group of children under the elm. 

“Am I in time for the picnic?” 
he called cheerily, as they came run- 
ning toward him. 

“Right on the minute!” they an- 
swered. “Oh, Grandpa, we thought 
you had forgotten your birthday and 
the picnic.” 

“Forgotten it? Well, I should say 
not!” Grandpa set his bundle on the 
porch and looked into their joyous 
faces. “I even remembered to bring 
you a little something.” He took a 
small brown box from his pocket. 
“A special order,” he chuckled lov- 
ingly, as he lifted the lid and held it 
out for them to see. “To my special 
friends.” 

“Ahhhbhh.” The whole Garden 
Club caught its breath at sight of 
the blue and silver pins. 

“Just what we've been wanting!” 
Robert said in amazement. 





“With Tiptop Garden Club print. 
ed on. them! Our very own! Oh, 
Grandpa Ross, we do thank you and 
thank you.” Betty threw her arms 
around him and hugged him tight, 

“We certainly do,” each one said 
proudly, as he pinned on his gift. 

“Now I’m ready for the picnic.” 
Grandpa turned toward the garden. 

“Please look at the path,” Robert 
cautioned, “until we get to the elm, 
It is so much prettier from there.” 


“What is so much prettier?” 
Grandpa asked. “This is more than 
a picnic. JI feel it in my bones.” 


They stopped at the top of the 

iil. 

“Look at the flower garden!” 

“It’s your birthday surprise from 
the Tiptop Garden Club!” 

“Happy Birthday!” chorused all 
the girls and boys. 

Grandpa stared in unbelief. “Am 
I seeing right? Is that a flag spread 
out below?” He rubbed his eyes and 
looked again. “It is a flag—a liv- 
ing, growing flag!” His face was 
shining with happiness and pride. 
“Forty-eight white stars in a blue 
field—and thirteen stripes of red and 
white! Our United States flag—sym- 
bol of freedom, tolerance, and love. 
It is a wonderful gift,” he said ten- 
derly, “a gift to sHare with the whole 
world.” 

For a moment he seemed lost in 
thought and it was very quiet on the 
hilltop. Then he straightened his 
bent shoulders and raised his hand in 


a proud salute. 


Puffin’s Magic Words 


(Continued from page 18) 


noise!” screamed Puffin. He was 
dancing up and down angrily now. 
He danced so hard that the straw- 
berry fell off its stem. That made 
him even more angry. “Go away or 
I'll shéw you who’s in-what-do-you- 
call-it!” 

The caterpillar leaned more heavily 
against Puffin’s doorway. “Sticks and 
stones may fracture my bones, but 
words can never mutilate my anato- 
my, he pronounced sleepily. 

“Get out of my way,” screamed 
Puffin. He grabbed the caterpillar’s 
brown fur and pulled it hard. 

The caterpillar didn’t speak. He 
just lifted up his head and raised 
some of his front feet off the ground 
and gave Puffin a push. 

Puffin sat down hard. After a 
minute he got up and brushed him- 
self off, but he wasn’t angry any 
more. “It served me right. I hurt 
him first,” he thought. “I shouldn't 
have done that. What is the matter 
with me?” Suddenly he exclaimed, 
“TI know what’s wrong! I’ve lost my 
magic words. Maybe, if I sit down 
and think, the words will come back 
to me.” 

So he sat down. 

“PLEASE!” cried a small voice. 
“Will you please stand up a minute? 
You’re sitting on my back and! 
can’t move!” 

Puffin jumped up and _ looked 
around. He'd been sitting on a lit- 
tle black ant. 

“THANK YOU!” chirped’ the 
ant, and scurried away before Puffin 
had time to say a word. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Puffin’s Magic Words 


(Continued from page 68) 


Suddenly the smile came back on 
Puffin’s face. He smiled from ear 
to ear. 

Of course! Now he had them! 
PLEASE and THANK YOU were 
the magic words. He picked the 
strawberry up carefully in his arms 
and stood in front of the caterpillar. 

“PLEASE, Caterpillar,” he said, 
“you are blocking the doorway to 
my house. I want to make jam from 
this strawberry while it is still fresh. 
May I get in?” 

The caterpillar rose immediately. 
He stepped aside and bowed from 
the waist. “My dear sir,” he purred. 
“Allow me! Had I realized’ the cir- 
cumstances I should have moved be- 
fore!” 

“THANK YOU!” called Puffin, 
and stepped through into his garden. 

While the strawberry jam was 
cooking, Puffin remembered how he 
had lost the magic words. He also 
remembered how he found them 
again. So, as he skimmed and stirred, 
he sang over and over to himself, 
“PLEASE, big ¢aterpillar. THANK 
YOU, little ant!” 


Inexpensive Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 12) 


The next withdrawal from the 
$5.50 remaining in your fund should 
be $4.00 for a subscription to 
Things of Science, Science Service, 
1719 N Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. This service sends out each 
month an excellent exhibit for inter- 
mediate and upper grades. Some of 
the units of the past year were on 
the following subjects: petroleum 
by-products, ball and roller bearings, 
corn, cotton, petrified wood, tree 
products, soybeans. With each of 
these units come specimens, legend 
cards, and explanatory sheets with 
suggestions for experiments. 

Now from the original sum of fif- 
teen dollars there is a balance of but 
$1.50. This can be used in a variety 
of ways. ‘The ten-cent stores have 
colorful children’s books on farm an- 
imals, pets, South America, and so 
on. The pictures from these books 
can be mounted. It is a good idea 
to have on hand a little money with 
which to purchase a picture or ex- 
hibit which is especially desired in 
connection with a unit or occasion. 


RADIO INFORMATION 


Your instructional-materials cen- 
ter can serve also as a clearing house 
for radio information. Local radio- 
broadcasting stations are usually glad 
to mail to schools lists of educa- 
tional programs, many of which have 
been designed for in-school listening, 
and manuals will be sent on request. 
Other worth-while programs listed 
can be assigned for home listening 
and then can serve as motivation for 
class discussion and study. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Another no-cost service of your 
instructional-materials center would 
be the compilation of a set of file 
cards containing pertinent data de- 
scribing community resources. This 
file would include information about 


class field trips to near-by places of 
interest and names of available vis- 
itors representing professions and 
trades: Teachers, parents, and pu- 
pils can all contribute to developing 
programs of community study. 

It is mot necessary to wait until 


. the budget permits purchase of re- 


corders, motion-picture projectors, 
and other types of equipment which 
all schools should have.. A small be- 
ginning may awaken those in charge 
of school finances and lead them to 
increase the budget for instructional 
materials. 


EDITORIAL Note: The following are al- 
so useful sources of information regard- 
ing where to obtain free and inexpensive 
teaching aids. Vertical File Service Cat- 
alog, listing current pamphlets, published 
each month for ten months, cumulative 
(H. W. Wilson Company, New York 52); 
Materials for the Classroom, listing free 
and inexpensive pamphlets and bulletins 
(Curriculum Laboratory, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla.); and Free and 
Inexpensive Teaching Materials (Curric- 
ulum Laboratory, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.). For 
up-to-the-minute offers of free and in- 
expensive teaching aids, see the Coupon 
Section in THE INSTRUCTOR each month. 


Up, Up, Up—to Quesnel 
(Continued from page 67) 


Of all the cataracts, we are least 
likely to forget Brandywine Falls, 
which drop a sheer two hundred feet. 

The mighty Fraser River and the 
massive canyon it has carved are in- 
comparably beautiful as viewed from 
the railroad in its climb from Lillooet 
to Kelly Lake, entrance to the ranch 
and cattle country. 

We passed Williams Lake, center of 
the cattle industry, a few hours be- 
fore arriving at Quesnel, the railroad 
terminus. Quesnel, population 2,000, 
was named in 1808 for Sir Maurice 
Quesnel, a first lieutenant and close 
friend of Simon Fraser. The town has 
featured largely in the history of the 
Cariboo, particularly since the dis- 
covery of gold at the mouth of the 
Quesnel River in 1859. .... 

I have left to last the aspect of the 
trip which appealed to me most—hu- 
man nature. There was a charming 
couple from Wells, British Columbia, 
returning from a holiday; another 
couple, from Portland, Oregon, cele- 
brating their forty-third wedding an- 
niversary; a former WAC; a pleasant 
secretary from Victoria; a bride and 
groom; a young mother with two chil- 
dren; and irrepressible “Bud,” full of 
spirits, who entertained us with 
gymnastic feats. 

One of the “youngest” persons I 
met was Billy Lyons—born eighty- 
one years earlier at Williams Lake. 
He was returning from a visit to his 
grandchildren in Vancouver, and was 
bringing his great-granddaughter back 
with him. He was an example of the 
stuff of which pioneers are made. 

As for the train crew, they treated 
us not just as passengers but as guests. 
There was handsome Ian, with his de- 
lightful Scotch accent, who changed 
from sleeping-car conductor to porter 
at 8:00 p.m.; diminutive Stanley, the 
steward; Homer and George, ex-G.I.’s 
from Australia, who served as wait- 
ers; the “chef’s kid”; the “section 
boss’s kid”; and numerous other help- 
ers. They shared with us their pride 
and pleasure in Pacific Great Eastern, 
which everywhere in northern British 
Columbia is “our railroad.” 








BOUND FOR ROME... Italy? New York?...Georgia? 


Then do as experienced travelers do... carry 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


On the Piazza di Spagna in Rome, Italy, or on the Main streets of Rome, 
New York or Rome, Georgia, the wise traveler makes sure that his precious 
travel funds are safe and spendable...by carrying NCB Travelers Checks. 
Because they are backed by America’s greatest world-wide bank—The 
National City Bank of New York, NCB Travelers Checks are cheerfully 
accepted . . . by hotels, railroad, airline or steamship offices—stores, 
restaurants, everywhere. 


How do you use them? Just sign* your name when you buy them... thus 
they become your personalized money. 


How do you spend them? Just sign** your name the second time. This 
makes them instantly spendable. 


I lost or stolen? You get a prompt refund in full. 


In denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. They cost only 75¢ for 
each $100. Buy them at your bank. 


NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by America’s greatest world-wide bank 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The moment you step ona 
comfortable Canadian Pacific 
train, you'll know this 

is the perfect way to travel 
across Canada...to or 

from the North Pacific Coast 
and California. 


Everything is right. ie 

the scenery, the gracious 
service, the food. Stop over 

at Banff Springs Hotel, 
Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald 
Lake Chalet...or rustic 
mountain lodges. Season from 
June to September. 


Camadian Pacific 


Inquire about rail fares and Great 
Lakes trips from your local agent 
or at any Canadian Pacific office. 
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and pastry as we sat- watching the 
world go by. 

The Rosenborg Palace, with its 
well-arranged chronological settings, 
was interesting. ‘We saw a wonder- 
fully benign statue of Hans Christian 
Andersen on the palace grounds. 

At the Wivex (reserve a table by 
a window!) we had excellent Danish 
food as we watched the people in 
Tivoli, the world’s oldest and clean- 
est amusement park—and its most 
varied, cosmopolitan, and charming 
one. At many tables the ladies re- 
thoved their suit jackets. Numbers 
of them smoked small cigars. The 
orchestra played American tunes with 
a foreign accent, and the dancing 
was good. 

When we joined the crowd in 
Tivoli, we were .enchanted. We 
heard an excellent concert, tried 
some rides, had silhouettes cut, and 
between times joined in the ‘national 
pastime of drinking coffee. ° 

Next day we hired a car through 
Cook’s and went to Kronberg ‘Castle 
at Helsingfors’ (Elsinore), scene of 
Hamlet, After lunching oni lobster 
at the Sundkroen, we explored |the 
castle dungeon and had a: brush with 
some of Shakespeare’s ghosts. ‘ Then 
we went to Fredenborg Castle, which 
has very beautiful grounds. 

Back in Copenhagen we rested our 
feet as we watched an International 
Newsreel. At, the Hungarian Res- 
taurant we. had a good dinner. 

The Nord Express took us over- 


night to Stockholm, Sweden’s capi- : 


tal, “Venice of ‘the North.” We 
started the day with smdrgasbord. 
Cucumbers aren’t' bad for’ breakfast! 
Again we found a room at a good 
pension. 

Lunch downstairs at Den Gyldene 
Freden in the Old City was delight- 
ful. By then, we knew that a varm- 
rat was not of mouse persuasion, but 
only the hot dish of the hors 
doeuvres! With their lunch the 
natives drank schnapps and light 
beer. 

Skansen, the Stockholm» amuse- 
ment center, also contains a Tivoli. 
The peasant houses, the Viking boat, 
and the Lapp encampment were all 
worth sceing. 

We took a taxi through the King’s 
Deer Park to the Djurgardsbrunn 
Wardhus for dinner. (Here again, 
reserve a table, this time to overlook 
the canal:) The food was wonder- 
ful, and the waiter happily aware of 
his perception ‘in serving iced water 
to Americans. . 

Grock, the clown, was ‘the’ fea- 
tured entertainer at a Skansen thea- 
ter. He spoke in English, and his 
sudden smiles seemed to make him 
glow all over. After the show, a 
boat took us back to our part of 
Stockholm. 

Window » shopping in Stockholm 
was a grand experience. The silver, 
the glass, the furniture, the mate- 
rials, the colors—all of them dazzled 
us after our long absence from such 
enchantments, 

In the evening we. climbed the 
heights of the city the easy way by 
taking Katarina’s lift to the famous 
Mosebacke Restaurant. The view 
was worth the trip. 
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Ellen and I in Scandinavia 


(Continued from page 56) 


The next day we took an early 
morning plane to Visby, the old 
walled city of ruins and roses on the 
island of Gotland. The only Amer- 
icans in town, we received a cordial 
welcome. At a weaving shop we 
bought some handwoven material, 
and at a jewelry store found some 
hand-wrought silver. A walk around 
the ancient walls was something 
never to be forgotten. As our plane 
lifted in the late afternoon, the sun- 
set lighted Gallows Hill and the old 
walls in a wonderfully satisfying 
way. 

That evening in Stockholm we 
heard Edith Piaf, the exciting French 
singer. 

On the following morning Ellen 
and I had brief trips to the Riddars 
Church (the Westminster Abbey of 
Sweden) and the City Hall, which is 
supposed to represent the best in con- 
temporary Swedish architecture. A 
two-hour boat trip gave us an or- 
ganized impression of the city. 

During lunch at the Grand Hotel, 
we could look toward the palace and 
see preparations for the changing of 
the guard. Unlike the Danes, they 
wore uniforms resembling our Army’s 
shade thirty-three—with which we 
had become very familiar in occu- 
pied Germany. 

Some new-found cmbassy friends 
fed us oranges and pointed the way 
to the Nordiska Museum, which 
proved to be good. 

Out at the King’s Deer Park 
again, we had dinner at Bellmansro, 
a must on your dining-out list. The 
atmosphere, the service, and the 


food (above all, the food!) were 
wonderful. 
A clean, comfortable third-class 


compartment with running water 
was our overnight transportation to 
Oslo, Norway. The agent suggested 
that we buy the third berth to ensure 
privacy. All trains were excellent. 

In Oslo the next morning, we 
made further plans through an alert 
local travel agency. 

After a sea-food lunch, we went 
to Frogner Park to see Vigeland’s 
sculptures. His frank, bold treat- 
ment of all ages of men was start- 
ling. The Birth to Death monolith 
was my favorite among his works. 

An electric railway car took us 
up the mountain to Frognersactaren, 
where from the restaurant we had a 
fine view of Oslo and the harbor. 
(Yes, you must reserve a table!) 
The ski museum was closed, but 
looked inviting from the outside. 

On the advice of the travel agent, 
we started by train the next morning 
for Myrdal, which is about halfway 
to Bergen. On the way we saw se- 
rene water in which circles of logs 
were floating. An old stave church 
was an unusual sight. We went from 
spring to winter, and at Myrdal, de- 
scending by electric car to Flam Val- 
ley, found spring again. The seven- 
teen zigzags in the roadway and the 
rushing waterfalls were dramatic. 

There at the head of Sognefiord, 
we stayed at a little hotel where din- 
ner and breakfast smérgasbord were 
identical. We had an evening walk 
along the fiord and a before-breakfast 
hike to the top of a mountain. 





Back in Oslo, after a trip to thé 
Nordiske Museum we went shopping, 
There was not much to buy, and we 
heard many stories of the German 
occupation. It seems that physical 
occupation was much more insuffer: 
able than bomb visitations. 

In the afternoon we claimed our 
hard-to-get boat reservations for an 
overnight trip down the Kristiania 
Fiord to Copenhagen. Bands played, 
Flowers and presents were in evi- 
dence. It was fun watching the 
good-natured crowd of people, all 
so friendly. 

In Copenhagen again, we bought 
small pieces of Jensen silver and:a 
few bits of china. Orders for china 
must wait two years to be filled. 

Through the courtesy of an ac- 
quaintance, we enjoyed a visit to a 
tapestry maker. Later we went to 
Thorvaldsen’s old studio where an- 
other acquaintance was at work on 
an enormous statue of Christian X,. 

We took a walk by the fountain 
of the goddess who turned her sons 
into oxen and plowed Denmark from 
Sweden. Then we wandered down 
the Langelinie to the appealing statue 
of the little mermaid in her wonder- 
fully appropriate setting. 

Dinner at Nimbs in Tivoli was 
excellent and the music and dancing 
were good. 

After railway reservations were 
happily made through Cook’s, we 
went to the Carlsberg Glyptotek 
(art museum) and had lunch: at the 
Glyptotek Restaurant across the 
street. As a logical sequence, we 
paid a visit to Thorvaldsen’s Museum. 
Then we rode out to the Grundtvigs- 
kirken, a modern church built, inside 
and out, of light brick. At a distance 
it looks like a mammoth pipe organ. 
At the Hirschsprungske Museum we 
saw the best-of Danish painting. 

You might like to take your trip 
a month later than we did. In June 
more hotels are open, and the Géta 
Canal trip (three leisurely days 
through the heart of Sweden) is pos- 
sible. ‘There is a midsummer celebra- 
tion annually on the twenty-fourth 
of June. 

You will like the people of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark. Many 
of them speak English, and they are 
very friendly.. They are informed on 
happenings in the United States, par- 
ticularly on items concerning minor- 
ity groups. 


A Correction 


John Crosson, principal of Waiake- 
Uka School, Hilo, Hawaii, has called 
our attention to errors he noticed in 
“Cuban Siesta and Song,” on pages 
65-66 of our April issue. They are 
errors for which the author is not 
responsible. It is not correct to use 
the word Drive with Malecon, a Span- 
ish word meaning dike ‘or sea wall. 
Malecon should be written without a 
cedilla. The dome in the picture on 
page 66 is actually on the Presidential 
Palace. The Capitol, Mr. Crosson says, 
is several blocks distant. Its dome, 
which is somewhat different in style, 
is a conspicuous feature in many pic- 
tures of the city. 
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Billy’s New Friends 


(Continued from page 49) 


Aw, shucks, I just imagined it. Well, 
anyway, I guess I'll sit here and read 
for a little while. (Sits in easy chair 
and reads during a pause.) 

MOTHER (coming into room)— 
Why, Billy, you’ve been so quiet I'd 
begun to wonder whether you had 
gone to sleep. 

BILLY—I've been making a new 
friend, Mother, a book friend, and 
I'm going to know a lot more friends 
Ike them, too. I'll bet they won’t be 
taking vacations this summer. 

MOTHER—I'm sure they won't. 
They will be too busy helping girls 
and boys to have a good time. I'll 
not interrupt you any further. I’m 
glad you found a good story to read. 


A Flag for the School 


(Continued from page 19) 


was not a real flag—just a magazine 
picture put up on the front wall of 
the schoolroom. 

“How nice it would be,” sighed 
the teacher, “if we had a real flag— 
but of course this one is better than 
none at all.” 

“I wish we could buy one,” 
body said. 

“What would we use for money?” 
another asked. Everyone laughed, 
for they knew money was scarce on 
the mountain at that time of year. 

It was Mary Ellen who remembered 
about the first flag—how it hadn’t 
been bought with money at all, but 
had been made by a woman person. 

Suddenly she spoke up, “Why can’t 
we make a flag? Betsy Ross did!” 

No one spoke, but thoughtful looks 
lit up the children’s faces, as if they 
were turning Mary Ellen’s idea over 
in their minds. 

The teacher smiled. “If we only 
could! Do you think,” she asked the 
children, “that we might be able to 
do that? What do you say?” 

Lovie Lane said, “We'd have to find 
cloth—the right kind and color.” 

“That’s true,” Miss Ellison agreed. 
“Can anyone suggest where we could 
get the cloth?” 

“T think,” said Mary Ellen, “that 
there are some picces. of red cloth in 
Granny’s scrap bag.” 

Another girl thought her mother 
had some blue pieces left over from 
a dress. Promises flew from all direc- 
tions. The boys wouldn’t be left out 
either. Lem Harris said, “If the girls 
make the flag, we'll get the pole and 
have it ready.” All over the room 
other boys agreed. 

The whole school was so excited 
now it was hard to wait till tomor- 
row, when they could get to work on 
their flag. 

But the flag could not be made the 
next day. The girls all remembered 
to bring their red and blue scraps— 
but none of the colors matched! 

Some of the pieces of red cloth 
were like bright flames; others were 
like poppy petals. There were bits 
of blue like the summer sky and oth- 
ers like a bunting’s wing, 

“These won’t do!” Mary Ellen 
wailed, as she looked at them piled 
togéther. “If we made a flag from 
these odds and ends, it would look 
like a crazy quilt!” 


some- 


Miss Ellison smiled. “I’m afraid 
it would. We'll have to salute the 
picture of the flag on Friday. But 
let’s not worry over that. I’m sure 
the Governor will understand.” 

There were only two more days till 
the great event and there was much 
to be done before it came to pass. 
The schoolhouse was cleaned from 
Wall to wall. The boys carried water 
and sand from the near-by creek, so 
the girls could scrub the floor. Folks 
would be all over the place, and the 
children were determined that no- 
body should see a speck of dirt in a 
corner of their school. 

A picture of the Governor was 
found in a newspaper and fastened 
above the blackboard. Somebody 
tucked a few pine boughs around it 
for a frame. 

Outside, in the yard, the boys were 
busy, cutting briars and stick weeds, 
and raking up dead leaves. A large 
stone was placed right in front of the 
speech stump to serve as a step in 
mounting it. 

“The Governor ought to like that!” 
Luke Linders said. Looking at the 
picture over the blackboard, he added, 
“He’s not quite so long-legged as the 
preacher man.” A number of seats 
had been made by rolling logs into 
the schoolyard. The benches in the 
schoolroom were to be used, too. 

During recess, Lovie Lane took 
Mary Ellen off to herself and told her 
a secret. “Mammy is fixing up my 
old Sunday dress. She’s let out the 
hem and she’s going to dye it a pretty 
color. She said I could choose, and 
I told her I wanted red. It'll look 
almost like a brand-new frock, I 
reckon,” added Lovie with a sigh of 
satisfaction. 

“Oh, Lovie, I'm glad for you!” 
Mary Ellen said. Then she had a 
vision of her own best dress which 
was now so old and faded that it 
showed little trace of the lovely blue 
it had been when new. Maybe her 
granny would agree to do what 
Lovie’s mammy was doing. Granny 
was a fine hand at fixing over things. 

Lovie was lost in a daydream for 
several minutes. Then she smiled at 
Mary Ellen and said, “If you'll go 
by my house this afternoon, maybe I 
could show it to you.” 


When Mary Ellen and Lovie Lane ¢ 


came to school on Thursday morning 
they met many curious stares. Each 
carried a shoulder pack the like of 
which had never been seen. Who- 
ever saw book bags as big as these 
were, and so brightly colored? Mary 
Ellen’s was a bright blue, Lovie’s a 
radiant red. 

Mary Ellen dumped out her books 
in a hip-and-hurray, and waved the 
bag like a blue banner above her head. 

“They’re sacks—just flour sacks,” 
she explained. “We dyed them like 
our dresses. Beech bark made the 
blue—red oak made the red. Granny 
says they'll never fade. Don’t you 
think,” she asked the teacher, “that 
they’d do all right to make a flag?” 

Miss Ellison’s eyes were very bright. 
“They'll do all right,” she answered. 

Soon the schoolroom was the scene 
of a sewing circle among the girls. 
The teacher showed them how to cut 
and baste and stitch the different 
pieces. Down by the creek, the boys 
were hunting for a fine flagpole. 

(Continued on page 76) 

















Mountain, lake and shore 


call you to CANADA 


Gay summer colonies offer water sports, golf, 
tennis, informal do-as-you-please hospitality. 








Salt sea air and friendly beaches draw sun- 
tan enthusiasts to Canada's scenic coasts. 
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Help yourself to a million square 
miles of playground... green 
spaces and shining water ... broad 
highways and forest trails . . . cities 
with a foreign flavour... vast 
National Parks. It’s yours, to make 
yourself at home in—to play and 
loaf in—to explore. So go ahead 
and plan your own idea of a perfect 
vacation. And don’t forget: your 
dollars buy more vacation in Can- 
ada. For information, write: 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 

Department of Trade & Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

D. LEO DOLAN 


Director 


Rt. Hon. C. D. HOWE 


Minister 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA CANADA 


AC-483 


Please send me your illustrated book, 


“Canada, Vacations Unlimited” (Please Print) 
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MANITOBA 


CANADA 





en , a 

Yos, whether you come by car, train, 
bus or ‘plane, Manitoba is nearer than 
you think! This year, take that special 
“different” vacation you've always 
promised yourselfi—spend it ‘Inside 
the Rim of Adventure’’— in Manitoba! 
Historic landmarks and relics, roman- 
tic legend and lore of Manitoba's 
colorful past...warm, sunny days, 
cool, restful nights... every kind of 
sport and play in NEW, exciting 
settings. Make reservations early. 





“dventures NITOBA * 


Yours! 32 complete, true stories about 
adventure, history, legend and romance 
in Manitoba—written by John Fisher, 
internationally known commentator and 


story-teller. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY, 


The Government Travel & Publicity Bureau, 
J 163 Legisiative Bidg., Winnipeg, Canada. ff 


| Please send me, FREE, “‘Adventures in | 
Manitoba,” by John Fisher. 


] Name 
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Quick Relief from 
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Dr. Scholi’s Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly 

relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and 

leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 

or flatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
Expertly 


aa insole. 
at De. Schoii Foot 


D® Scholls 


fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores and 
Comfort Shops. $5.00 pair. 


FOOT- 
EAZERS 
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It Was Circus Day 
(Continued from page 48) 


pick—Nance and Michael always 
do, and I do—most of the time. 


AUNT JANE—It’s a wonder to me . 


that girls and boys sit still in school 
at all. There are so many things to 
take up their minds these days—the 
radio, movies, and what not. I am 
glad you are getting along well. 

MICHAEL—And now won't you see 
my garden, Aunt Jane? 

AUNT JANE—I'd like to, Michael. 
Excuse us, please. 

(The two go out.) 

MOTHER (going toward another 
door)—I'm going to make some tea. 

NANCE—Dick, I feel as though I 
were going to cry. (Takes out hand- 
herchief.) 

pickK—Oh, but you mustn’t do 
that! Think how Mother would feel! 

NANCE—I'm trying to be brave, 
but it isn’t ea-easy. (Wipes eyes.) 

pick—No, it isn’t easy, even for 
boys, sometimes. (Walks to window. 
There is a short pause.) They’re 
coming back. 

NANCE (hastily pwtting away hand- 
herchief)—I'm not going to cry. 

AUNT JANE (enters, followed by 
Michael) —You children have a love- 
ly yard to play in. I hope you make 
good use of it. 

pick—We do have fun in the yard. 
When you were little, did you have a 
big yard to play in? 

AUNT JANE—Yes, and in those 
days we stayed at home more than 
children do now. Why, we almost 
never went anywhere, except to 


church and school and once a year to | 


the circus! 

(Mother enters, carrying tea tray.) 

MICHAEL—The circus, Aunt Jane? 

AUNT JANE—I never missed it. A 
circus is a wonderful thing for chil- 
dren—and for grownups, too! It 
does them good, and I never miss one 
even now! . 

(Children look at one another, not 
knowing what to say.) 

MOTHER—Aunt Jane, would you 
care to go to a circus today? There 
is one in town, and we should enjoy 
taking you to it this afternoon. 

AUNT JANE—A circus! Why, of 
course we must go! You don’t sup- 


pose we shall-be late, do you, Mary? * 


CHILDREN (dancing around Aunt 
Jane and Mother)—Hurray! Hurray! 


We Went for a 
“Really, Truly” Train Ride 


(Continued from page 13) 


“I smell smoke. 
cap pistol.” 

“Is the train on fire?” 

“Why did the engineer blow the 
siren?” 

At last the brakeman came back to 
answer questions and calm our fears. 
He told us there was a freight train 
ahead unloading sand; we had run 
over a torpedo signal left by that 
train. Sure enough, before long, we 
passed the freight train shunted onto 
a siding. The conductor took time 
to show us a torpedo, and told us that 
all trains carry them for signals. 

“Cutler—all out for Cutler!” the 
conductor called. 

Our school bus was at the station 
in Cutler, waiting to take us back to 


It smells like my 
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Visalia. ‘The conductor helped us off 
the train, told the children that they 
had been good girls and boys, and 
invited them to ride any time. They 
felt big and important as they waved 
good-by to him and to the engineer. 

The ride home was perfect. The 
highway followed the track for sev- 
eral miles. We had a mixed feeling 
of security and accomplishment as we 
journeyed toward home. 

Lynn said, “I like the bus. It 
bumps us up and down. I liked the 
train too. It rocked us back and 
forth.” 

Washington School looked wonder- 
ful from the bus. We thanked our 
driver and arrived in school just two 
hours after our departure. 

We have much to talk about and to 
motivate our free drawing and block 
play. We are making a train from 
cardboard boxes and camera spools. 
We know that the boxes must all fit 
the same size spool, for train tracks 
demand exact wheels. The wheels 
are held in place with gummed tape. 
We are using matchboxes for flatcars 
and for refrigerator cars, and our 
empty tempera-paint boxes for the 
oil tankers, with bottle caps for lids. 
A salt box does nicely. for the engine, 
with a spool for the smokestack and 
a bottle cap for the light. 

I think the children will always 
remember their train ride. 


EDITORIAL Note: For factual infor- 
mation and pictures of trains, see 
“Railroads to Serve You,” an eight- 
page unit in THE INSTRUCTOR for 
April 1948, and “Trains—An Experience 
Unit” in the June 1946 issue. For sug- 
gestions to help children make a train 
to ride in, see “The Kindergarten’s 
Train” in the February 1946 issue. 


A Unit on the 
European Corn Borer 
(Continued from page 20) 


fourteen days. Then the pupa skin 
splits and a moth appears. The moth 
begins her egg-laying, and thus two 
life cycles have been completed. In 
some sections of the country, there 
is only one generation a year, but in 
many sections there are two. 

C. Projects to control the corn bor- 
er.—Scientists who have studied: this 
whole question say that the corn bor- 
er is here to stay and we shall have 
to learn to live with it. The best 
thing we can do, then, is to control 
it as much as possible. This control 
is being managed in many ways. 

1. Wasps which feed upon and kill 
corn borers are being imported from 
Europe. ~ 

2. We can depend on the birds to 
destroy some of the borers. 

3. Farmers are being advised to use 
good, clean farm practices. 

a) They should plow corn fields 
clean and deep, or burn the infected 
fields to get rid of all the infected 
plants in early spring. 

b) They should plant hybrid vari- 
eties that will stand up in spite of the 
borer. 

c) They should feed the infected 
plants to livestock. 

d) They should use insecticides. 

e) Corn planted in the middle of 
the favorable planting season often 
escapes the borer. 

D. What may happen? 
1. If a farmer is not co-operative and 


does nothing about the corn borer, 





not only will his own corn Yield be 
cut severely, but he will be allowing 
the pest to spread throughout the 
state. 

2. His tomatoes, peas, and other 
vegetables will be liable to spoilage 
and ruin, for the corn borer will sure- 
ly.eat them if no corn is available. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Collect specimens of various stages 
in the life cycle of the corn borer. 

B. Make a collection of pictures re- 
lated to this study. 

C. Make a group booklet about the 
corn borer. 

D. Ask some farmer to visit school 
to discuss the damage done by the 
corn borer and his ways of combat- 
ing the pest. 

E, Interview the farmers in the dis- 
trict to get similar information. 

F, Invite the parents to school. Ex- 
hibit displays, reading material, the 
group booklet, and give a program 
centered around the corn borer. 
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Insect Parade 


Classroom Circus 
(Continued from page 24) 


upon the floor, did a fine job of bal- 
ancing herself with a window pole in 
her hands. 

The clown committee, in amusing 
costumes which they designed, orig- 
inated many comical stunts, and re- 
ceived well-deserved applause. 

A great deal of laughter was heard 
when the live white elephant entered. 
It was made up of two boys in a 
stooping position, covered with a 
white sheet. The front boy had both 
arms in a long narrow sack to repre- 
sent the elephant’s trunk, which con- 
tinually swayed from side to side as 
the animal walked. The boy in the 
rear swung behind him a twisted rope 
for a tail. Ears and eyes of paper 
were pinned in the proper places. 

The class derived much _ benefit 
from~this activity, as they felt they 
had made a contribution to the en- 
tire school. Their willingness to co- 
operate was strengthened and their 
interest in art was stimulated. They 
learned many democratic principles 
from their group work, gained con- 
fidence in themselves, and added con- 
siderably to their record of outside 
reading. The visitors, too, profited 
from the experience of seeing what 
the fourth-graders had accomplished. 
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The Joke on Mr. McGonigle 


(Continued from page 50) 


ALIcE—I don’t think so. We're sup- 
posed to do a good turn every day. 
I did one, too. 

MARY—Here come the boys. Let’s 
not tell them we did a good turn to- 
day. They might think we shouldn’t 
have. 

(Bill and Jimmy enter.) 

ALICE—We expected you earlier. 

BILL—We had to do our good turn 
before we started. 

MARY—That doesn’t seem to fit 
Mischief Day. What are the plans? 

JIMMY—We haven’t made any. We 
thought you girls might have a sug- 
gestion. 

MARY—Usually someone is scold- 
ing me for doing something that I 
shouldn’t. Now that we have a 
Mischief Day, I can’t think of one 
thing to do. 

ALICE—I can. I’ve always wanted 
to break a window. Let’s go break 
somebody’s window. That would be 
mischief, 

BILL—Oh, no! That isn’t mischief. 
That’s vandalism. We want to do 
something that would be a joke. 

ALICE—Yes, I suppose you're right. 
Still, we have to do something if this 
is to be Mischief Day. 

jJimMyY—I know something we can 
do. Let’s turn Mr. Ferguson’s dog 
loose. 

BILL—That’s good! Mr. Ferguson 
chased us off his vacant lot when we 
were playing ball there. He'll cer- 
tainly be worried if his dog runs 
away.' 

MARY—Now that is a good idea. 
Mr. Ferguson is always causing us 
trouble. 

BILL—Thank goodness, we have a 
mischief plan that we can agree on. 
I suppose, to make it businesslike, we 
should have a motion and vote on it. 

yJimMyY (solemnly)—I move that 
we turn Mr. Ferguson’s dog loose for 
our Mischief Day activity. 

MARY—I second the motion. 

Biri—I think we've had enough 
discussion. All in favor say “aye.” 

OTHERS—Aye. 

BILL—Carried. Let’s get started. 

(They start off. Alice stops.) 

ALICE—Wait a minute. I thought 
of something. 

jimmMy—Be careful. Thinking is 
bad any time, but on Mischief Day 
it’s terrible. 

ALICE—I'm afraid it is. I was 
thinking that Mr. Ferguson’s dog is 
only a pup. He’s either tied or led 
on a leash all the time. If we turn 
him loose, he may get lost or even 
run over by a car. 

Buii—tI think that would serve 
Mr. Ferguson right. Maybe he'll learn 
not to be so mean to the children in 
the neighborhood. 

jimmy—But the dog hasn’t both- 
cred us. 

ALICE—That’s what I mean. 

MARY—This Mischief Day is turn- 
ing out to be a lot of worry. 

BILL (shaking his head)—I can see 
well have to give this project up. 
Do I hear a motion that we don’t 
turn Mr. Ferguson’s dog loose? 

jimmy—I so move. (Begins to 
wander around stage.) 

MaRY—I second the motion. 

pii—All in favor say “aye. 

OTHERS—Aye. 


” 


MARY—That puts us right back 
where we started. 

jimmy (picking up a pair of men’s 
leather shoes)—Look what I found, 

ALICE—Only a pair of old shoes 
that someone has thrown away. 

BILL—Those are Mr. McGonigle’s. 
He always takes them off when he 
works in Mr. Aldrich’s garden and 
wears those wooden shoes we saw 
him carrying yesterday. 

MARY—Why does he do that? 

Jimmy (laughing)—So these will 
last longer. 

ALICE—I spoiled the last Mischief 
Day plan. To make up for it, I'll 
suggest a new plan. This one will be 
fun. 

MARY (eagerly)—What is it? 

ALICE—Let’s get some pieces of 
crushed rock off Mr. Aldrich’s drive. 
We can get two or three about this 
size. (Shows size with her hands.) 
We can put the rocks in the toes of 
the shoes and then hide and watch 
Mr. McGonigle when he changes 
shoes. P'll bet he'll be mad when his 
toes hit those rocks. 

BILL—Now there’s a plan that is 
a plan. We won’t bother to vote on 
it. Come on, let’s get those rocks. 

(All move toward driveway at 
edge of stage. They select and dis- 
card stones.) 

aLicE—I think this is about the 
right size. 

JIMMY—This one is, too. 

MARY—Let’s quit talking so much 
and get them into the shoes, It must 
be near noon. Mr. McGonigle may 
be here any time. 

(They come back to center of 
stage and bend over the shoes.) 

ALIcE—Shall we put all the stones 
in them? 

BILL—That wouldn’t work so well. 
He'll feel them before he really gets 
the shoes on. It would be better if 
We put one or two in each shoe. 

ALICE—That’s right. Won’t he 
look funny when he pulls the shoes 
on and his toes hit those stones? 

BILL—He'll think “the little peo- 
ple” have been here. 

jimmMy—Oh, let’s not do it. 

(Others look at him in surprise.) 

MaRY—Now, don’t you spoil the 
best idea we have had. 

jimMy—Aw, Mr. McGonigle has 
enough trouble without our adding 
any. He is poor and Mr. Aldrich 
doesn’t pay him much. 

BILL—This won’t cost him any- 
thing. 

MARY—I don’t think it would 
hurt to play a little joke on him, es- 
pecially a funny one like putting 
rocks in his shoes. 

BILL—But listen, if he has a lot 
of other troubles, this may not seem 
funny to him. 

ALICE—It isn’t supposed to be fun- 
ny to him. We’re the ones who are 
supposed to have fun out of Mis- 
chief Day. 

yimmy (doubtfully)—I guess it 
will be all right. I know he’s going 
to look funny when he starts to put 
those shoes on and his toes hit the 
rocks. Still, I keep thinking how 
good he has been to us, telling us 
stories and helping us fix kites and 
other thingssy 

(Continued on page 76) 








check this list of 
vacation delights: 


SUNSHINE EVERY DAY, ALL DAY 

COOLING “TRADE WINDS” 

SEA BATHING IN THE CARIBBEAN 

WHITE SAND BEACHES 

MOUNTAIN TRIPS, UP TO 7,000 FEET 

SAILING, ROWING, CANOEING 

UNIQUE “RIVER-RAFTING” 

GOLF, TENNIS, ALL SPORTS 

DEEP-SEA AND FRESH WATER FISHING 

EXOTIC TROPICAL SCENERY 

BRITISH COLONIAL ENVIRONMENT 

FINE MOTOR ROADS 

ATTRACTIVE HOTEL RATES 

ABOUT $100. (PLUS TAX) ROUND-TRIP 
FROM MIAMI 





You’ll Find Them All In 





BRITISH WEST INDIES 


TAKE YOUR SUMMER VACATION “ABROAD,” in Jamaica. 
Here you are in a foreign land and can enjoy all the recreations 
you’ve found on the mainland plus many you'll find nowhere else. 
Even the climate is different—-dependable summer weather all the 
time, no heat waves and rarely a rainy day. 


The cost of a Jamaica trip is a pleasant surprise, too, because rates 
at the many hotels and guest houses are very moderate. Attractive 
shopping facilities, with $100.00 customs exemption per person. 


Over 30 flights weekly from Miami to Jamaica, via Pan American 
World Airways, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, and British South 
American Airlines. Ask your travel agent about sailings from 
New Orleans via Alcoa S.S. Co. No passports are required for 
American citizens. For illustrated booklet I, consult your agent or 
address— 


THE JAMAICA TOURIST TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17 (MU 8-3300) 
or 78-80 Harbour Street, Kingston, Jamaica (Cables “Devboard”) 
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; Many teachers say this is their 
favorite New York hotel. 
Convenient to Columbia Univer- 
sity for summer courses, yet away 
from the congestion of midtown. 
Only 10 minutes from Times 
Square or Rockefeller Center. 
Overlooks historic Hudson River 

. roof solarium . . . swimming 
pool . . . reasonable priced res- 
taurant ... 800 rooms. . . 800 
baths . . . 800 radios. 


single $4.2 
sn aty trom $3 since $4.25 double, VA 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET 8 


“Paris 


97th Street & West End Ave., New York 





. . unless you know /n advance how 


5 to have the most thrilling, exciting 
time possible! Our “‘Handi-Guide”’ 
and Supplement tells you : 

RR aI se 


1. How to get FREE tickets to top 
radio broadcasts. 


2. How-to get choice seats to Broad- 
way’'s hit shows before you arrive, 
at no extra cost. (Each show is 
described and prices quoted.) 

RC ae > 


8. Where to stay. Gives extensive 
list of hotels and rates. 
4. Where to dine. Lists unusual res- 
taurants in all price ranges. 
6. What concerts, events are sched- 
uled; where to find social bu- 
ET ma et reaus, etc, 


You'll find all this, and_more, in o~ & 
valuable su nee in addition to 

page guide ——_ full of peautiful 
photes and Teonkencle information. Be 
well-informed about this fabulous town . . . 


know where you're going and how to eet 
there! Order your *‘Handi -Guide’’ 
Supplement ay! $1.00 postpaid. 


Sheldon Lance, Pub., 28 Howard St., N.Y. 13 








Qe PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP POPP Isesoesese 
YOURS for a 
WONDERFUL VACATION 


e Really warm sea bathing. 
e All your favorite sports 
and amusements. 
e Featuring New England's finest 
seafoods prepared by noted chefs. 
e Special discounts to teachers. 


NEW OCEAN VIEW 


East Chop Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
ON MARTHA'S VINEYARD 


American plan 
Bes 


Rates on request 
cecccccccee® 


BUNIONS “” 


Enlarged or Tender Joints 


Relieved in Seconds! 


at , cushioning, pro- 
. Scholl's Zino- 
pac for bunions instantly 
ift painful pressure on 
the sensitive spot. Enjoy 
real relief az millions 
with the world’s largest 
selling pads for bunionsl 
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Keys to Tests 


(Continued from pages 22-23) 


HOMONYMS YOU SHOULD 
KNOW 


1. bail; bale 25. bask; basque 
2. beau; bow 26. way; weigh 
3. know; no 27. blue; blew 
4. sea; see 28. sale; sail 

§. prey; pray 29. boy; buoy 

6. too; two "30. all; awl 

7. boar; bore 31. team; teem 

8. cent; scent 32. aloud; allowed 
. wait; weight 33. bawl; ball 

10. altar; alter 34. tee; tea 

11. toe; tow 35. die; dye 

12. birth; berth 36. night; knight 
13. bare; bear = 37. pail; pale 

14. sew; sow 38. be; bee 

15. cheap; cheep 39. eye; I 


\o 


16. vale; veil 40. roe; row 
17. buy; by 41. fair; fare 
18. real; reel 42. neigh; nay 
19. cell; sell 43. beat; beet 


20. tale; tail 44. do; due 

21. creak; creek 45. ewe; you 
22. peak; peek 46. feat; feet 
23. brake; break 47. pause; paws 
24. arc; ark 48. hall; haul 


SOME NOTED AMERICAN 
WOMEN 

. Helen Keller 

. Clara Barton 

. Jane Addams 

Anne Hutchinson 

. Molly Pitcher 

. Frances E. Willard 

. Helen Hunt Jackson 

- Dolly Madison 

. Mary Lyon 

10.. Harriet Beecher Stowe 

11. Susan B. Anthony 

12. Julia Ward Howe 

13. Sacajawea 


WeNAuM AWN 


CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


| 3. h ae 7. d 
e 4. 2 6. b 8. a 
Il. b 4.¢ 
d >. € 6.°h 
e 2 
Iil. Yes 4. Yes 7. Yes 
Yes 5. No 8. No 
. No 6. Yes * 
IV. 1. explorer 


. person in Europe 
. person in Europe 
. Indian word 

. president of U. S. 
. military leader 
city in Europe 

. city in Europe 

. Indian word 

» person in Europe 


SOON AYMAWNE WYNNE Y NEN 
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MANY KINDS OF MEASURES 


I. 1. pint (or cup) 7. pounds 
2. gallons, 8. peck, bushel 


quart 9. hour 

3. tons 10. feet, yards 

4. yards 11. quart 

5. dozen 12. dram 

6. quart 13. weeks 

II. 1. 12 months=1 year ($60) 

2. 2000 pounds=1 ton (10,000 
pounds) 

3. 8 quarts=1 peck (6 pecks) 

4. 2 pints=1 quart (7 quarts) 

§. 52 weeks=1 year ($2340) 

6. 4 quarters=1 dollar (3) 

7. 1 foot=12 inches (48 inches) 

8. 4 pecks=1 bushel ($.75) 

9. 60 minutes=1 hour. (30 min- 


utes) 
10. 365 days=1 year ($18.25) 
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11. 20 nickels=1 dollar (160 nick- 
els) ; 

12. 7 days=1 week (21 days) 

13. 3 feet=1 yard (18 feet) 


14. 16 ounces=1 pound (1% 
pounds) 

15. 36 inches=1 yard (14% yards) 

16. 60 seconds=1 minute (120 


seconds ) 


Audio-Visual Aids 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Who should make the 
tions?” asked Mr. M ' 

“The best procedure to follow,” I 
replied, “is to get the co-operation 
of teachers who are specialists in the 
various subject-matter areas, and the 
curriculum co-ordinators. No one 
person is capable of determining the 
materials needed in all areas of in- 
struction. Materials to be bought 
should be previewed first by a com- 
mittee. They should be checked as 
to quality, authenticity, and relative 
cost, 

“T am glad to know that in your 
budget you have planned to supply 
materials, for there is no point in 
buying projectors if you do not have 
pictures to show in them.” 

“Where can we obtain a bulletin 
that would serve as a handbook for 
reference?” asked Mr. L , as the 
conference came to a Close. 

“I would suggest,” I replied, “that 
you order a copy of A Measure for 


selec- 








Audio-Visual Programs in Schools, 


by Helen Hardt Seaton, published by 
the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
This monograph is No. 8 of Series 2 
and was published in 1944. It out- 
lines the steps to be taken in build- 
ing an audio-visual program and it 
also contains suggestions on the se- 
lection of materials.” 


Clay Modeling 


(Continued from page 24) 


A. Arithmetic. 

1. The children were given expe- 
riences in measurement relative to the 
size and proportions of each article 
modeled. 

2. Problems were made involving the 
size and shape of the article. 

B. Language. 

1, Oral. 

a) The children told stories about 
the origin of clay modeling and the 
different peoples who practiced it. 

b) They learned to distinguish be- 
tween different types of clay, and 
gave talks in class about their ex- 
periences. 

2. Written. 

a) The children wrote imaginary 
conversations between people or ani- 
mals which they modeled. For ex- 
ample, one girl in the sixth grade 
wrote an imaginary conversation be- 
tween a bulldog and a Scotty, giving 
their reactions to the activities in the 
classroom. 

b) The children wrote to their 
mothers inviting them to come to see 
the things they had modeled. 

C. Social studies. 

1. The children made clay models of 
the original Spanish missions. 

2. They modeled relief maps of their 


state. 






3. They modeled statuettes of some 
of their favorite characters in history, 
D. Art. 

1. The children tried painting their 
clay objects with tempera, water cok 
ors, and enamel paint. They learned 
that enamel paint was best to use on 
clay models because of the beautiful 
gloss and waterproof quality it gave 
them. 

2. They learned to blend colors so 
that the outlines were more natural 
in appearance. 

3. They made clay wall plaques of 
birds and animals, painted them with 
gay colors, and presented them to 
their mothers. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


A, Exhibit. 

1. The children prepared an exhibit 
of all thé things they had modeled. 
2. They invited their mothers and 
friends to visit the school and see the 
exhibit. 

B. Program. 

1. The children prepared and present- 
ed a program on the history of clay 
modeling for their mothers and 
friends. 

2. They told stories of how clay 
modeling was carried on among the 
early American Indians. 

3. They told of present-day model- 
ing in Mexico. 

4. They prepared and served simple 
refreshments. 


EQUIPMENT FOR A 
CLAY-MODELING PROJECT 


A. Materials and tools. 

1. Soft, pliable clay that will mold 
into shape. 

2. Quick-drying enamel paint. 

3. Several sharp-pointed sticks. 

4. Some pocketknives. 

B. Models. 

1. Pictures of birds, rabbits, squir- 
rels, dogs, and other animals. 

2. Simple toys. 

3. Miniature animals and people. 

4. Any live pet that can be brought 
to school. 


The Third Grade Paints 


Boats 
(Continued from page 36) 
and stories. There are numerous 


sea and boat stories. Some children 
are very fond of whales and like to 
paint them spouting in the distance. 
Others like to paint porpoises jump- 
ing. Some like to paint several boats 
in a harbor, with airplanes overhead. 
Bridges are very dramatic and help in 
making attractive compositions. Chil- 
dren like to paint night scenes using 
deep blue for sky, black for boats, 
and yellow for lights. 

When each child in the class works 
on a common subject, the duller chil- 
dren are helped by the brighter ones; 
the less artistic ones are helped by the 
artistic ones. Children stimulate one 
another. 

If children are left to do what 
they wish all of the time there are 
some children who learn very little 
and become very bored. After such 
a directed activity as boats, for ex- 
ample, when the children have a free 
period to work on their own subjects, 
no child will be at a loss as to what 
to do. If he can’t think of anything 
new, he can try painting more boats. 
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By Air across the Arctic Circle 


(Continued from page 57) 


At eleven o'clock we landed at 
Kotzebue. I believe every Eskimo 
in the village was at the airport to 
watch our plane come in. All were 
dressed in their colorful native cos- 
tumes, and their friendly, smiling, 
intelligent faces were fairly flashing, 
“Welcome, visitors!” 

This was truly the land of the 
midnight sun; but even with twenty- 
four hours of daylight there wasn’t 
time for all the things I wished to do. 

Saturday was spent cruising the 
Bering Sea in a power boat. We 
stopped to look at a reindeer corral. 
We watched two Eskimos in their 
kayaks dragging for a seal they had 
shot. Across the sound we landed 
and visited a tent village where the 
Eskimos congregate for the summer 
to hunt and fish. We visited for 
some time with these people. They 
were rather shy, but friendly, and 
seemed happy to have us there. 

Back in Kotzebue we were served 
a delicious dinner, including reindeer 
steak. Later, at the government 
school, the Eskimos gave some of 
their native dances for our entertain- 
ment. The Eskimo village of Kot- 
zebue is one of the few remaining in 
Alaska where the Eskimos have not 
been spoiled. They are happy, friend- 
ly people, and their home life is im- 
portant to them. They are very fond 
of their children. 

On Sunday morning we again 
boarded our plane. We circled out 
over the Diomede Islands and crossed 


the International Date Line into Rus- 
sian Territory. It was a beautiful 
clear day, so our view of the Siberian 
coast was perfect. 

A stop was made at Nome, famous 
town of the gold-rush days. While 
there we visited the King Island Es- 
kimos who were camped along the 
beach for the summer months selling 
beautifully carved ivory. 

We were back in Fairbanks that 
evening. .... 

Summer school closed August 13. 
On the 14th I started on the trip to 
my home in Wisconsin, where I 
planned to spend several weeks be- 
fore returning to my teaching posi- 
tion in California. 

I made the first part of the trip 
from Fairbanks to Anchorage by bus. 
It was a two-day trip through a veri- 
table fairyland..... 

Anchorage is Alaska’s largest and 
fastest growing city. It is a railroad 
town, new compared to others. One 
could almost call it the crossroads of 
the world, where people of every race 
and creed live. I loved Anchorage. 
I spent about fofty hours there and 
wanted to stay. 

My plane, one of Northwest Air- 
lines’ beautiful big Orient planes 
coming directly from Shanghai, left 
Sunday morning at four o’clock, and 
I had to say good-by to Anchorage 
and to Alaska. We made one stop 
of twenty minutes at Edmonton, 
and twelve hours after leaving An- 
chorage we landed in Minneapolis. 


Jungle Rivers of Guatemala 
(Continued from page 56) 


the two streams flowed side by side 
before merging into a current of a 
single color. 

Suddenly a flock of beautifully 
colored macaws rose shrieking into a 
leafless tree above us. We shall never 
forget their indescribable beauty. 
Often a silly-looking toucan would 
fly across the water while we won- 
dered if the weight of his beak would 
pull him down before he made it. 
Turtles rested on the trunks of un- 
dermined trees, and cormorants stood 
sentinel on the bare branches. We 
saw a dozen kinds of wading birds. 
Of these the egret and a slate-blue 
heron were the most common. There 
also were white ibises, blue herons, 
night herons, and bitterns. King- 
fishers proved to us that the North 
is not their special habitat. 

All the while we waited and 
watched for the monkeys, but the 
weather was contrary. They are not 
active on cold, damp days. Finally 
we began to see one or two or half a 
dozen huddled forlornly in the high- 
est branches of the trees, like black 
knots. During a brief period of sun- 
shine we saw one of them hanging 
calmly by his tail—like a black apron 
on the line. 

Suddenly we noticed a slackening 
in the current. The river grew wider 
as mud banks showed on the side and 
a clear space appeared ahead of us. 
Our last crocodile lay in the mud and 
ignored our passing. Our narrow 
wotld of the past few hours widened 
to a bright expanse of blue sky aiid 


bluer water. We had reached the 
lake. 

Lake Izabal js Guatemala’s largest 
lake. It is about forty miles long and 
some fifteen miles wide and is only 
sixty feet above sea level—a beautiful 
body of water surrounded by moun- 
tains. It would be difficult to imag- 
ine a more ideal afternoon cruise than 
we enjoyed. The sun was soon at our 
backs and the sky was clear. The 
water was rippled by a light head 
wind but it was not too rough for 
our launch. 

By 2:30 we had passed old Fort 
San Felipe at the east end of the lake 
and entered the narrows, or Golfete, 
an extension of the lake. Here no 
current was noticeable. In some places 
the banks were grassy and we could 
discern a few thatched huts in the 
clearings. The launch passed between 
little islands covered with mangrove 
thickets. Everywhere pelicans were 
diving. 

We were headed for a blank wall 
formed by a high limestone ridge. 
Abruptly the door opened and we 
were in a phantom canyon of sheer 
rock walls and unfathomed green 
depths. There was a good current. 
The Rio Dulce was at last beneath us. 
The canyon turned sharply back and 
forth so that we could never see far 
to the front or to the rear. Then 
without warning the river widened 
and we slipped quietly into the salt 
waters of the Caribbean. We had ne- 
gotiated the whole Rio Dulce in half 
an hour! 











The Lady Takes a 
Trip on the Santa Fe 





uh 





This could be you . . . off 
to the West or Southwest 
on a fine Santa Fe train. 
Your first impressions will 
be the gleaming fresh- 
ness, friendly service, col- 
orful luxurious interiors. 


























f Ahhh, shut the door on the rest of 
the train and relax in roomy privacy. 
Your encloséd space has toilet facilities, : 
wash basin, mirrored cabinet .. . every- 
thing for day and night comfort. 












3 Time to eat in a beautiful dining 
room on wheels. Famous Fred Harvey 
cuisine is food at its best, carefully 
served in gracious surroundings and 
appointments to do you proud. 


2 Now go social in one of the 
lounge cars. Chat with interesting 
people, read, or just “‘stretch your 
legs’’ in the luxurious surroundings. 


. 4 You sit in the observation car while 
Z time and the fabulous scenery of the 
y Santa Fe country whiz by. Isn't all this 







5 Now to bed, and what a bed! 
Before you drift to sleep, a few chap- 
ters. Light’s just right. Flick your 
finger to adjust temperature as you 
like it; get soft music too, if you wish. 























Yes, ma‘’am, Santa Fe service is 
really something these days! And 
when you go Santa Fe all the way, 
anywhere West or Southwest, your 
comfort, going and coming, is a 
memorable part of the trip. We 
hope you'll ride with us soon. 


Se ee ey «1 
. -_ 
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SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES .. . Serving the West and Southwest 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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Vacation 
at this famous 
lake resort 


HOTEL 
MACATAWA 


MACATAWA - MICHIGAN 


Teachers may here enjoy a 
“vacation of delightful diver- 
sity, rest, relaxation, and gra- 
cious living in an unusual and 
outstanding vacation center. 
Private beaches on Lake Mich- 
igan and Lake Macatawa. Ac- 
commodations for 250. Fea- 
turing outstanding meals, en- 
tertainment and water sports 
. private dockage in . this 
lovely spot. Rates include 
rooms and meals. 


Open June 19 
$50 to $84 per week 
American Plan 
(with meals) 


Ask for a copy of “Gracious 
Living at Hotel Macatawa” 


JOHN SMITH URBAN, Res.Mgr. 
Hotel Macatawa 
MACATAWA - MICHIGAN 


(Another Joe Bachunas Resort) 














BARN MONEY! 


During Summer Vacation 


THIS EASY WAY 


Ir YOU know the school field, you will 
know how to present (1) THE INSTRUC. 
TOR and other teaching magazines, (2) a 
complete group of ALL general magazines, 
(3) The Instructor Aids to Better Teaching. 
If. you want to make extra money during the 
summer you can do it readily with this 
triple-packed presentation. 


We are looking for experienced, capable 
school people to cover educational meetings, 
institutes, and summer sessions during July 
and August. There are many meetings in 
your own locality and state. 


You will score sale after sale with any 
and all of the items you may offer. You 
will find an unusual opportunity to make 
money, working among the people whose 
problems and needs you understand. And 
you will make countless valuable contacts 
in your own field. 


Fill in the coupon below. Paste it on a 
penny postal card and we'll send you com- 
aoe information. 


IF. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dept. Agt., Dansville, N.Y. 


Name 

St. or RD. 
P. 0. & Zone State 
| I am now connected with the 


= —a-eee- Sehoel System. 
i woudl ‘Uke to wast in (name state or lo- 


eality) —. 
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Captain Copper’s Queen 


(Continued from page 19) 
not wish to come out. The barrel has 


no windows. But you may listen to 
the music made inside.” 

Jerry said, “Thank you, and have 
no fear about forgetting the name of 
Her Majesty Apis Mellifera. I shall 
remember it for you!” 

Captain Copper said, “You are, as 
always, a help and a pleasure to me.” 
He hung his saw beside the door of 
the back porch and -he and Jerry 
went to see the queen’s subjects. The 
queen’s subjects were coming out and 
going into the barrel through five 
small holes near the barrel’s base. 
Their wings gleamed brightly in the 
sunlight. 

Jerry said, “If these are her sub- 
jects, Her Majesty must be a queen 
bee.” 

Captain Copper said, “Queen of a 
barrel full of honeybees she is. From 
time to time a queen will lead her 
subjects to a new home. Traveling 
in search of a new home, these bees 
came to my peach tree.” 

“Today?” Jerry asked. 

“Yesterday. A few settled on a 
low limb. Moré came, and more. 
There was a sound that was both 
whirr and drone. It was two sounds 
fitted together like the feathers on a 
pigeon’s breast. A dark ball grew’ 
on the green of the tree. The ball 
was bees. The dark ball grew heav- 
ier. The branch swayed lower. It 
was like a football hung on a summer 
Christmas tree, when the last of the 
bees settled. I had spent my life at 
sea where there are no bees, so I went 
to my good uncle for advice.” 

Jerry said, “Please leave out noth- 
ing, Captain Copper. Take your 
time. The queen’s name is safe in my 
mind.” 

Captain Copper said, “Thank you. 
I am no longer a hurried nfan.” 

Jerry asked, “Your uncle—did he 
give you advice?” 

Captain Copper nodded. “Advice 
and a barrel. He said, ‘Put your 
queen into this barrel and her sub- 
jects will follow her. Cover the bar- 
rel and get quickly to work to build 
a worthy home for her. And when 
the paint is dry come for me and I 
will help you persuade her to move 
into her new home.’ ” 

Jerry said, “What else did he 
say?” 

“ ‘Honey is sweet and the song of 
bees is sweet and the gleam of bees’ 
wings in the sunlight is a delight to 
the eye, but with it all, remember 
the stings. Avoid them when you 
can, and take them in good part 
when you can’t avoid them.’ All 
this my uncle said, so perhaps you 
had better stand on the far side of 
the barrel away from the five door- 
ways when you bend your ear against 
the barrel to hear the music inside.” 

Jerry stood on the far side and 
put his ear to the barrel. The sound 
from inside was like a gentle rain, 
and rain mixed with soft breezes and 
tumbling on a shingled roof. Jerry 
listened for a long time and the 
music didn’t change. 

“How is the music made?” he 
asked. 

“Who knows! Never have I been 
inside the home of a bee. Never has 
my uncle himself.” 
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“Now I. must be in moderate 
haste,” said ‘Jerry. “I must go to the 
store for my mother. The name of 


your queen, Captain, is Her Majesty. 


Apis Mellifera. Thank you for tell- 


_ing me about her.” 


Captain Copper said, “Thank you 
very much. And now I must hurry 
once more so that the queen’s house 
shall be’ built before I have time to 
forget that name.” 


A Flag for the School 


(Continued from page 71) 


“Let’s play that we are pioneer 
women met together to have a sewing 
bee,” suggested Mary Ellen. 

So they turned their work into a 
game. Soon they were singing some 
mountain ballads that everyone knew. 

Later the girls’ tongues were gay 
with talk about tomorrow and the 
big time they were all expecting then. 
A hip-and-hurrah of a time it would 
be for certain, such a to-do as had 
never been! 

Friday afternoon, Mary Ellen stood 
with Loyjie and watched the; great 
crowd gather. 

“All the folks from’ 7 counties 
must be here,” she heard somebody 
say. 

“And all the hound dogs, too, it 
looks like,” somebody else added. Ev- 
eryone was in grand good humor. 

All of a sudden shouts went up! 
“Here comes the Governor!” A smil- 
ing man made his way up front 
through the cheering. crowd. 

“Hope he'll see that speech stump,” 
somebody murmured, “and not stum- 
ble over it!” 

There was no need to worry! The 
Governor found his place without any 
trouble. He seemed to feel at home 
there in front of the crowd. Above 
his head in the mountain breeze waved 
the new flag. 

And now it was time for the school 
to sing and then salute the flag. 

Mary Ellen, joining in with the 
others, thought that*she had never 
before felt half so proud. 


The Joke on Mr. McGonigle 


(Continued from page 73) 


BILL—If we give this up, we might 
as well give up the idea of Mischief 
Day. We've given up every plan 
we've had. 

ALicE—I have it! We can have 
our joke and have Mr. McGonigle 
enjoy it too! 

jJIMMY—I don’t see how. 

aLicE—I have a half dollar. We 
can put that in his shoe. He'll look 
just as surprised and angry when his 
toe bumps that. We know that he 
needs money. Think how surprised 
and pleased he'll look when he shakes 
the money out of his shoe. 

MARY—That’s a good idea. I have 
a dollar. It’s a paper one, but I 
could wrap it around a stone. 

jimmy—lI have two half dollars. 
I was saving the money to buy a new 
Scout mess kit, but I can use the old 
one. 

Bii—I have a half dollar and a 
quarter. Look, we can set the coins 
on edge like this. (He puts coins in 
one shoe.) He'll get a pretty good 
bump on his toes that way. 





ALICE—This is going to be: a: good 
joke. Let’s hurry so we can hide b& 
fote he gets here. ’ 

(They bend over the. shoes.) 

BiLL—Hurry, ‘T hear - him coming, 

(They dash off left. Mr. McGonigle 
enters right.) 

MR. MCGONIGLE (sits down, takes 
off wooden shoes, picks up others) — 
I wish. Mr. Aldrich hadn’t forgotten 
to'pay me today. I should get some 
grain for my hens. (He looks at his 
shoes.) I ought to have these shoes 
half-soled. There just. doesn’t ‘seem 
to be enough money for everything, 
Maybe the “little people” will fix 
them for me. (He smiles at bis own 
joke and starts to put on a shoe.) 
Ouch! (He jerks ‘the shoe off his 
foot.) As though I didn’t have 
enough troubles, someone plays jokes 
on me. (He reaches his hand into the 
shoe, pulls out the money, and is 
completely surprised.) 1—I— Who- 
ever did this really knows how to 
play tricks. °Tis a blessed trick! 
No one could have known how badly 
I needed a little extra money today. 
(He puts on the shoe. Starts to put 
the other one on and finds the money 
in it.) And some in this one! Who 
could have ‘done it? I know. *T'was 
the “little people’”—the little peo- 
ple who are always stopping and ask- 
ing me to tell them a story. I wish 
I could thank them, but I don’t dare. 
It would spoil their fun. They don’t 
want me to know. (He hurries off.) 

(The children enter.) 

ALICE (shakily)—I—I guess that 
was a pretty good Mischief Day joke. 

JimMyY—Well, let’s not be crying 
about a joke. 

MARY—Nobody’s crying. We just 
laughed so hard at the joke that it 
brought tears to our eyes. 

BILL (brushing his hand quickly 
across his eyes) —That’s right. I think 
well all agree Mischief Day has’ been 
a big success. Meeting adjourned, 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 38-39) 


Look carefully at your color mini- 
atures from THE INstRUcTOR for the 
entire school year. Then put them 
away and mark each statement T if 
it is true or F if it is false. 

1. In “The Annunciation,” Mary 
and the angel Gabriel are facing each 
other. 

2. Green and golden brown are the 
colors used most in “The Harvesters.” 

3. “Dancing Boy” shows a little 
boy dancing an old-fashioned dance. 

4. Rousseau altered nature to suit 
himself when he painted “Summer.” 

§. Picasso used several different 
kinds of yellow to paint “The Gour- 
met.” 

6. Renoir painted “A Girl with a 
Watering Can” with smooth, broad 
brush strokes. 

7. The three “Coffee Bearers” are 
almost identical. 

8. “The Beach” shows American 
children of 1948. 

9. Bellows used only curving lines 
when he painted “The Sand Cart.” 

10. “Horses in Winter” presents a 
great contrast of light and dark. 


Key 
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POLE 7 POLE! STAR 


A a 
Places See | the | Stars 






Facts! 


How Different 


Compton-izing 


WHICH WAY IS UP? 





WHERE would the North Star appear if you were at 
North Pole? At the Equator? In the United States? 


WHY do observers in the United States see the 
stars around the pole star move in a circle, 
while others rise and set? 











Such questions as these puzzle many young 
students as they study the earth and the stars. 
Once the answers are known, the motions of the 
earth and the apparent motion of the heavenly 
bodies become crystal clear and the elements of 
Astronomy become a thrilling adventure in 
learning. 





At the right and below are two of the many 
illuminating diagrams which appear in the new 
treatment of Astronomy in the 1948 Compton’s. 
This article was developed in response to num- 
erous requests from teachers for class-tested 
materials on the fundamentals of Astronomy 
from which children might gain clear concepts. 





This nineteen-page article with its forty-six fact- 
telling illustrations starts from the lower grade 
level and progresses by easy steps to the high school 


level. 


EQUATOR 


1. “Up”? is always directly above us from 
wherever we may be standing on the earth. 


2. Now try the diagram at the right > 
If we were standing at the North Pole, the 
North (Pole) Star would be up — directly 
overhead. 


Now give the picture an eighth turn, counter- 
clockwise. We are standing in the United 
States. The North Star appears at a 45- 
degree angle. 


Now another turn. We are standing on the 
equator. The pole star is still north, but it is 
seen on the horizon. 


(The explanation below is from the legend accompanying these illustrations 
in the 1948 Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia) 


The yellow arrows show the apparent motion Even if the earth were only as large as a dot— 
of the stars. The black ones show the real rota- '@ of an inch across — the line to the North 
tion of the earth.On the “night” side of theearth, Star would have to extend 186,000 miles to show 
the domes (above) suggest the sky as observers the distance correctly. Compared to this enor- 
would see it from the North Pole, the United mous difference; the thickness of the earth is 
States (or Asia or Europe), and any place along nothing. So an observer anywhere on the earth 








ee the equator. will always see the star in the same direction in 
‘ ° The North Star or pole star (Polaris) is shown the heavens as do the observers in this picture. 
Earth above the pole i in each dome with a line from the The illustration at the left shows the sky 


observer to it. Why do not the lines all slant dome for the United States as though taken 
toward one star? They do not because the North from the earth, the way we usually think of it. 
Star is infinitely far away. We can suggest the The apparent motion of the stars is thus 
distance with the dot and arrow at the left. made more clear. 





In the United States 





3. The picture above shows the heavens as 
they look from the U.S.A.—the answer to the 


third question above now becomes instantly THE 1948 COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYC LOPEDIA 





clear. 

The legend under the picture (right) is a lucid When 
guide to the student for use in understanding you get 
ihe motion of the earth and the apparent 7 
motion of the stars. Note how dramatically the Compton's 
great distance to the pole star is illustrated. you get 

Such illustrations and legends in juxtaposition the best 
with equally stimulating and articulate text are 
characteristic of Compton treatment. e 
This key Astronomy article unlocks the door Write for 
to a better understanding of a wide range of re- information, 
lated topics such as Seasons, Earth, Sun, Moon, prices, and terms. 


Stars, Planets, and many othe: in the 1948 
Compton's. 














F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY . 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET . a 10, ILLINOIS 
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